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SKATING. 
A REMINISCENCE, 


WHERE gleamed the ice-bound river, smooth 
and wide, 
I led her, o’er the crisp and sparkling snow. 
Then, while the frost-elves kissed a richer 
glow 
To maiden cheeks, we floated, side by side, 
Free as the winds, and swift as shadows glide, 
Down, down the broad, bright pathway. 
Borne on so, 
It were a joyous fate, it seemed, to go 
Forevér with het down that charméd tide. 
But now the western clouds were fringed with 
‘flame ; 
Above the pale hills hung the crescent 


moon ; 
Stars through the deep-blue burned ; and, 
as the da , 
To dusky twilight yielded, back we came, 


Across the numb and drowsy land, till soon ° 


We saw the home lights twinkling far 
away. 


Transcript. HENRY. TERRELL. 


A FLOWER. 


Farr Maid of February !— drop of snow 
Enchanted to a flow’r, and therewithin 
A dream of April green, — who without sin 
Conceived wast, but how no man may know; 
I would thou mightest, being of heavenly 


kin, 
Pray for us all (thy lips are pure, altho’ 
The soil be soak’d with tears and blood), to 
. win 
Some pity somewhere for man’s grievous woe. 


s 


A foolish phantasy and fond conceit ! 
Yet mark this little white-green bell, three- 
cleft. 
And muse upon it. Earth is not bereft 
Of miracles ; lo, here is one complete : 
And after this the whole new springtime 
left 
And all the roses that make summer sweet. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


More sweet than smiles are tears which rise 
unbidden 

When some fair scene first dawns upon our 
eyes, 


SKATING, “ETC, 











A gift of joy, by nature long kept hidden, 
That thrills us with the rapture of surprise, © 


But dearer yet and deeper is our feeling 
When some fair deed by one we love is 
wrought, 
Some unexpected grace of soul revealing, 
The lovely blossom of some secret thought. 


Oh! in those moments of divine emotion 
The darkening veil of doubt is rent apart ; 
More near us seems the God of our devotion, 
The heaven we hope ‘for dwells within our 
heart. i 
Spectator. Lapy CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 


MORTALITY. 


How do the roses die ? 
Do their leaves fall together, 
Thrown down and scattered by the sky 
Of angry weather? 
No, the sad thunderstroke 
O’ersweeps their lowly bower ; 
The storm that tramples on the oak 
Relents above the flower. 


No violence makes them grieve, 
No wrath hath done them wrong, 
When with sad secrecy they leave 
The branch to which they clung. 
They yield them, one by one, 
To the light breeze and shower, 
To the soft dew, cool shade, bright sun, 
Time and the hour, 
Spectator. J. S. D. 





A REPROACH, AND ITS ANSWER. 


THE Sun cried to the laughing Sea, 
“ Leave thy sweet wiling ! 

Hast thou no depths of love in thee, 
Too deep for smiling ?” 

But ever, till the day was done, 

The Sea turned laughing to the Sun. 


But in the darkness and the storm, 
Could he discover 
What terrors toss, what fears deform 
His laughing lover ? 
Oh ! vainly love prays love be sad, 
When his mere presence makes her glad. 
Spectator. . W. B 

















VIRGIL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
VIRGIL. 
“ E Virgilio mi disse: Figliuol mio, 
Qui puote esser tormento, ma non morte; 
Ricordati, ricordati. . . .”? — DANTE. 


In literature, as in life, affection and rev- 
erence may reach a point which disposes to 
silence rather than to praise. The same 
ardor of worship which prompts to mis- 
sions or to martyrdom when a saving 
knowledge of the beloved object can be 
communicated so, will shrink from all pub- 
lic expression when the beauty which it 
reveres is such as can be made manifest to 
each man only from within. A sense of 
desecration mingles with the sense of in- 
capacity in describing what is so mysteri- 
ous, so glorious, and so dear. 

Perhaps the admirer may hear the ob- 
ject of his reverence ignorantly misappre- 
hended, unwisely judged. Still he will 
shrink from speech; he will be unwilling 
to seem to proffer his own poor and dis- 
putable opinion on matters which lie so far 
above any support which he can give. Yet, 
possibly, if his admiration has notoriously 
been shared for nineteen centuries by all 
whose admiration was best worth having, 
he may venture to attempt to prove the 
world right where others have attempted 
the bolder task of proving it mistaken; or 
rather, if the matter in question be one by 
its very nature incapable of proof, he may 
without presumption restate in terms 
adapted to modern readers the traditional 
judgment of sixty generations of men.* 

The set which the German criticism of 
this century has made against Virgil is a 
perfectly explicable, and in one’sense a 


* In writing on an author who has been so constantly 
discussed for many centuries it is impossible to refer 
each fragment of criticism to its original source. Most 
of the sounder reflections on Virgil have occurred to 
many minds and long ago, andform an anonymous— 
almost an cecumenical — tradition. Among modern 
writers on Virgil, I have consulted Bernhardy, Boissier, 
Canti, Comparetti, Conington, Gladstone, Heyne, 
Keble, Long, Nettleship, Ribbeck, Sainte-Beuve, Sel- 
lar, Teuffel, Wagner, etc. ; some of them with mere 
dissent and surprise, others — especially Boissier and 
Conington—with great interest and profit. But next 
to Virgil’s own poems, I think that the “Divina Com- 
media’’ is the most important aid to his right appre- 
hension. The exquisite truth and delicacy of Dante’s 
conception of his great master become more and more 
apparent if the works of the two are studied in connec- 
tion, 











643 
perfectly justifiable thing. Itis one among 
many results which have followed from the 
application of the historical faculty, pure 
and simple, to the judgment of art. Since 
every work of art is a historical product, it 
can be used to illustrate the growth of the 
national life from which it springs ; it can be 
represented as the necessary result of its 
epoch and its environment. The several 
arts, however, offer very different facility 
to the scientific historian. Music, the most 
unmixedly imaginative of the arts, has 
baffled all efforts to correlate her growth 
with the general march of society. Paint- 
ing bears a more intimate relation to life, 
and in much of the preference which has 
been lately shown for early naiveté over 
self-conscious excellence we may detect a 
mixture of the historical with the purely 
esthetic instinct. The historie instinct, 
indeed, works in admirably with the tastes 
of an elaborate civilization. For the im- 
pulse of historic science is naturally 
towards the origines or sources of things ; 
it seeks to track styles and processes to 
their fountain-head, and to find them ex- 
hibiting themselves without self-conscious- 
ness or foreign admixture ; it would even 
wish to eliminate the idiosyncrasies of in- 
dividual artists from its generalized esti- 
mate of the genius of a nation. And in 
highly cultivated societies there is a some- 
what similar craving—a wish to escape 
from all that speaks of effort or prepara- 
tion, into the refreshing simplicity of a 
spontaneous age. This craving was 
strongly felt under the Roman empire; it 
is potent among ourselves; it is wholly 
natural and innocent so long as it is not 
allowed to sway us in our estimate of the 
highest art. 

But if the historical spirit can thus mod- 
ify the judgments passed upon painting, 
much more is this the case with regard to 
poetry. For poetry is the most condensed 
and pregnant of all historical phenomena ; 
itis a kind of crystallized deposit of the 
human spirit. It is most necessary that 
the historian and the philologer should be 
allowed free range over this rich domain. 
And there is no doubt a sense in which 
poems, as they become more remote from 
us, are fuller of the rough reality of things. 
There is a sense in which the song of the 
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Fratres Arvales is of more value than the 
Fourth Eclogue. And there is a sense — 
and this is a point on which the Germans 
have especially dwelt — in which the whole 
Latin literature of the Augustan age, 
whose outer form, at least, is so confess- 
edly derived from Greek models, is of less 
interest than those models themselves. If 
we wish to understand the native type, the 
original essence of epic or lyric poetry, we 
must go to Homer and not to Virgil, to 
Sappho and not to Horace. Yet this test, 
like all sweeping and a-frioré methods of 
estimating works of art, requires in practice 
so many limitations as to be almost value- 
less. It is impossible to judge a litera- 
ture by its originality alone, without 
condemning much that is best in our mod- 
ern literatures more severely than we con- 
demn the Augustan poets. Imitation is 
very much a matter of chronology; it may 
be conscious or unconscious, — ostenta- 
tious or concealed, — but as the world goes 
on, it tends irresistibly to form a larger and 
larger element in all new productions. And 
yet each new production may be in essen- 
tials superior to its type or forerunner. Its 


relative merit can be determined by expe- 
rience alone —can only be judged, for 
instance, in the case of poetry by the un- 
certain and difficult process of comparing 
the amount of delight and elevation re- 
ceived from each work by the consensus 


of duly qualified men. For, in the face of 
some recent German criticism, it is neces- 
sary to repeat that in order to judge poetry 
it is before all things necessary to enjoy it. 
We may all desire that historical and phi- 
logical science should push her dominion 
into every recess of human action and 
human speech. But we must utter some 
protest when the very heights of Par- 
nassus are invaded by a spirit which surely 
is not science, but her unmeaning shadow; 
a spirit which would degrade every mas- 
terpiece of human genius into the mere 
pabulum of hungry professors, and which 
values a poet’s text only as a field for the 
rivalries of sterile pedantry and arbitrary 
conjecture. 

It is sometimes said 2 Dropos of the new 
unction with which physical science has 
assumed the office of the preacher, that 
men of the world must be preached to 
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either by men of the world or by saints 
—not by persons, however eminent and 
right-minded, whose emotions have been 
confined to the laboratory. There is some- 
thing of a similar incongruity in the atti- 
tude of a German commentator laboriously 
endeavoring to throw a new light on some 
point of delicate feeling or poetic propriety. 
Thus one of them objects to Dido’s “ au- 
burn tress” on the ground that a widow's 
hair should be of a darker color. Another 
questions whether a broken heart can be 
properly termed “a fresh wound,” if a lady 
has been suffering from it for more than 
aweek. A third bitterly accuses Virgil of 
exaggerating the felicity of the Golden Age. 
And Ribbeck alters the text of Virgil, in 
defiance of all the manuscripts, because 
the poet’s picture (A. xii. 55) of Amata, 
“self-doomed to die, clasping for the 
last time her impetuous son-in-law,”’ seems 
to him tame and unsatisfactory. By the 
alteration of moritura into monitura he is 
able to represent Amata as clinging to 
Turnus, not “with the intention of killing 
herself,” but “ with the intention of giving 
advice,” which he considers as the more 
impressive and fitting attitude for a moth- 
er-in-law.* 

It seems somewhat doubtful whither 
this lofty a-Arioré road may lead us. And 
yet it is impossible to criticise any form 
of art without the introduction of subjec- 
tive impressions of some kind. It would 
be in vain to attempt to give any such gen- 
eral exposition of poetical excellence as 
should carry conviction to all minds. 
Some obvious shortcomings may be 
pointed dut, some obvious merits insisted 
on; but when a higher region is reached 
we find that a susceptibility to the specific 
power of poetry is no more communica- 
ble than an ear for music. ‘fo most 
readers the subtle, the unexpressed, the 
infinite element in poetry such as Virgil’s 
will remain forever unacknowledged and 
unknown. Like the golden bough which 
unlocked the secrets of the underworld — 


* A single instance will give an idea of Ribbeck’s 
fitness to deal with metrical questions. In A. ix. 67, 
‘qua temptet ratione aditus, et qu via clausos,’’ he 
reads (against all the MSS.) e¢ gua vi clausos, and 
proves at some length the elegance of his trispondaic 
termination. 
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Itself will follow, and scarce thy touch await, 

If thou be chosen, and if this be fate ; 

Else for no force shalt thou its coming feel, 

Nor shear it from the stem with shattering 
steel.* 


A few general considerations, however, 
may, at any rate, serve to indicate the kinds 
of achievement at which Virgil aimed — 
the kinds of merit which are or are not 
to be looked for in his poems. 

The range of human thoughts and emo- 
tions greatly transcends the range of such 
symbols as man has invented to express 
them; and it becomes, therefore, the busi- 
ness of art to use these symbols in a 
double way. They must be used for the 
direct representation of thought and feel- 
ing; but they must also be combined by 
so subtle an imagination as to suggest 
much which there is no means of directly 
expressing. And this can be done; for 
experience shows that it is possible so to 
arrange forms, colors, and sounds as to 
stimulate the imagination in a new and in- 
explicable way. This power makes the 
painter’s art an imaginative as well as an 
imitative one; and gives birth to the art 
of the musician, whose symbols are hardly 
imitative at all, but express emotions 
which, till music suggests them, have 
been not only unknown but unimaginable. 
Poetry is both an imitative and an imagi- 
native art. As a choice and condensed 
form of emotional speech, it possesses the 
reality which depends on its directly recall- 
ing our previous thoughts and feelings. 
But as a system of rhythmical and melodi- 


* A, vi. 146. The translations from Virgil which I 
have given in this essay, though faithful to his mean- 
ing, as I apprehend it, are not verbally exact ; while, 
like all my predecessors, I have failed to convey any 
adequate notion of his music or his dignity, and may 
well fear the fate of Salmoneus, ‘‘ who thought to rival 
with flash of lamps and tramp of horses the inimitable 
thunderbolt and storm.’”? But to reproduce a great 
poet in another language is as impossible as to repro- 
duce natare on canvas; and the same controversy be- 
tween a literal and an impressional rendering divides 
landscape-painters and translators of poetry. In the 
case of an author so complex and profound as Virgil, 
every student will naturally discern a different phase of 
his significance, and it seems almost a necessary ele- 
ment in any attempt to criticise him that the critic 
should try to show the view which he takes of a few 
well-known passages. Mr. Morris’s brilliant and ac- 
curate versicn represents a view so different from mine 
(though quite equally legitimate), that it would hardly 
have served my present purpose. 





ous effects—not indebted for their po- 
tency to their associated ideas alone — it 
appeals also to that mysterious power by 
which mere arrangements of sound can 
convey an emotion which no one could 
have predicted beforehand, and which no 
known laws can explain. 

It is true that the limits of melody within 
which poetry works are very narrow. Be- 
tween an exquisite and a worthless line 
there is no difference of sound in any way 
noticeable to an unintelligentear. For the 
mere volume of sound — the actual sonor- 
ity of the passage —is a quite subordi- 
nate element in the effect, which is pro- 
duced mainly by relations and sequences 
of vowels and consonants, too varying and 
delicate to be reproducible by rule, al- 
though far more widely similar, among 
European languages at least, than is com- 
monly perceived.* But this limitation of 
the means employed, which may itself be 
an added source of pleasure from the sense 
which it may give of difficulty overcome, is 
by no means without analogies in other 
forms of art. The poet thrills us with de- 
light by a collocation of consonants, much 
as the etcher suggests infinity by a scratch 
of the pen. 

And, indeed, in poetry of the first order, 
almost every word (to use a mathematical 
metaphor) is raised to a higher power. It 
continues to be an articulate sound and a 
logical step in the argument; but it be- 
comes also a musical sound and a centre 
of emotional force. It becomes a musical 
sound ; that is to say its consonants and 
vowels are arranged to beara relation to 
the consonants and vowels near it, —a re- 
lation of which accent, quantity, rhyme, 
assonance, and alliteration are specialized 
forms, but which may be of a character 
more subtle than any of these. And it 
becomes a centre of emotional force ; that 
is to say, the complex associations which 
it evokes modify the associations evoked 


* An interesting confirmation of this statement may 
be obtained by reading some passage of Latin poetry 
first according to the English and then according to the 
Italian or the revived Latin pronunciation. The effects 
observed in the first case are not altered—are merely 
enriched — by the transference of the vowel sounds to 
another scale. But this natural music of language (if 
we may so term it) is too complex a subject to be more 
than touched on here. 
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by other words in the same passage in a 
way quite distinct from grammatical or 
logical connection. The poet, therefore, 
must avoid two opposite dangers. If he 
thinks too exclusively of the music and 
the coloring of his verse — of the imagina- 
tive means of suggesting thought and feel- 
ing — what he writes will lack reality and 
sense. But if he cares only to communi- 
cate definite thought and feeling according 
to the ordinary laws of eloquent speech, 
his verse is likely to be deficient in mag- 
ical and suggestive power. 

And what is meant by the vague praise 
so often bestowed on Virgil’s unequalled 
style is practically this, that he has been, 
perhaps, more successful than any other 
poet in fusing together the expressed and 
the suggested emotion; that he has dis- 
covered the hidden music which can give 
to every shade of feeling its distinction, its 
permanence, and its charm; that his 
thoughts seem to come to us on the wings 
of melodies prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. But. in treating 
of so airy and abstract a matter it is well 
to have frequent recourse to concrete 
illustration. Before we attempt further 
description of Virgil’s style, or his habitual 
mood of mind, let us clear our conceptions 
by a careful examination of some few pas- 
sages from his poems. As we turn the 
leaves of the book we find it hard to know 
on what passages it were best to dwell. 
What varied memories are stirred by one 
line after another as we read! What 
associations of all dates, from Virgil’s own 
lifetime down to the political debates of 
to-day! On this line* the poet’s own 
voice faltered as he read. At this t 
Augustus and Octavia melted into pas- 
sionate weeping. Here is the verse ft 
which Augustine quotes as a in its 
majestic rhythm of all the pathos and the 
glory of pagan art, from which the Chris- 
tian was bound to flee. This is the coup- 
let § which Fénelon could never read with- 
out admiring tears. These are the words]| 
which, like a trumpet-call, roused _Savo- 
narola to seek the things that are above. 
And this line { Dante heard on the lips of 
the Church Triumphant, at the opening of 


* Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. 
A. iv. 324. 
+ Tu Marcellus eris, etc. A. vi. 883. 
+ Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creuse. 


A 


- ii. 772. 
§ Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dig- 
num 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 
i _ Ae viii. 364. 
4] Heu! fuge crudelis terras, fuge litus avarum. 


A. iii. 44. 
7 A. vi. 884. 
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the Paradise of God. Here too are the 
long roll of prophecies, sought tremblingly 
in the monk’s secret cell or echoing in the 
ears of emperors * from Apollo’s shrine, 
which have answered the appeal made by 
sO many an eager heart to the Virgilian 
lots —that strange invocation which has 
been addressed, I believe, to Homer, Vir- 
gil, and the Bible alone; the offspring of 
men’s passionate desire to bring to bear 
on their awn lives the wisdom and the 
beauty which they revered in the past, to 
make their prophets in such wise as they 
might — 


Speak from those lips of immemorial speech, 
If but one word for each. 


Such references might be multiplied in- 
definitely. But there is not at any rate 
need to prove the estimation in which Vir- 
gil has been held in the past. The force 
of that tradition would only be weakened 
by specification. “The chastest poet,” in 
Bacon’s words, “and royalest, Virgilius 
Maro, that to the memory of man is 
known,” has lacked in no age until our 
own the concordant testimony of the civil- 
ized world. No poet has lain so close to 
so many hearts; no words so often as his 
have sprung to men’s lips in moments of 
excitement and self-revelation, from the 
one fierce line retained and chanted by the 
untamable boy who was to be emperor of 
Rome,f to the impassioned prophecy of 
the great English statesman f as he plead- 
ed till morning’s light for the freedom of 
a continent of slaves. 

And those who have followed by more 
secret ways the influence which these ut- 
terances have exercised on mankind, know 
well, perhaps themselves have shared, the 
mass of emotion which has slowly gath- 
ered round certain lines of Virgil’s as it 
has round certain texts of the Bible, till 
they come to us charged with more than 
an individual passion and with a meaning 
wider than their own — with the cry of the 
despair of all generations,§ with the yearn- 
ing of all loves unappeased,|| with the 
anguish of all partings,/ “beneath the 
pressure of separate eternities.” 

Perhaps there will be no better way of 
forming an intimate conception of the 


* Claudius, Hadrian, Severus, etc., “in templo 
Apollinis Cumani.” 

t Clodius Albinus, Arma amens capio ; nec sat ra- 
tionisin armis. A. ii. 314, 

¢ Pitt. G. i. 250. 

§ Quo res summa loca, Panthu? A. ii. 322. 

(| Illum absens absentem auditque videtque. 

A. iv. 83. 
J Quem fugis? extremum fato quod te adloquor, hoc 


jest. A. vi. 466. 
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poet’s own nature than by analyzing his 
treatment of two or three of his principal 
characters, and especially of his hero, so 
often considered as forming the weakest 
element in his poem. £neas, no doubt, 
looks at once tame and rigid beside the 
eager and spontaneous warriors of the 
Homeric epoch, and, so far as the Aineid 
is a poem of action and adventure, he is 
not a stirring or an appropriate hero. But 
we must not forget that there was a special 
difficulty in making his character at once 
consistent and attractive. He is a man 
who has survived his strongest passion, his 
deepest sorrow; who has seen his “ Ilium 
settle into flame,” and from “ Creusa’s 
melancholy shade,” and the great ghost of 
Hector fallen in vain, has heard the words 
which sum the last disaster and close the 
tale of Troy. It is no fault of his that he 
is left alive ; and the poem opens with the 
cry of his regret that he too has not been 
able to fall dead upon the Trojan plain, 
“where Hector lies, and huge Sarpedon, 
and Simois rolls so many warriors’ corses 
to the sea.” But it is not always at a man’s 
crowning moment that his destiny and his 
duty close; and for those who fain had 
perished with what they held most dear, 
fate may reserve a more tedious trial, and 
the sad successes of a life whose sun has 
set. It is to this note that all the adven- 
tures of Atneas respond. We find him 
when he lands at Carthage at once ab- 
sorbed in the pictures which show the 
story of Priam and of his city’s fall. 


What realm of earth, he answered, doth not 
know, 

O friend, our sad preéminence of woe ? 

Tears waken tears, and honor honor brings, 
And mortal hearts are moved by mortal 

things.* 

Then he himself tells that tale, with an 
intensity of pathos too well known to need 
further allusion. And when his story 
brings him to calmer scenes — to his meet- 
ing with “ Hector’s Andromache” on the 
Chaonian shore — those who have loved 
and lost will recognize in their colloquy 
the touches that paint the fond illusion of 
the heart which clings, with a half smile 
at its own sad persistency, to the very name 
and semblance of the places by love made 
dear,t which seeks in the eyes or move- 
ments of surviving kindred some glance 
or gesture of the dead.t Take one more 


instance only — the meeting of A£neas 
with Deiphobus in the underworld — and 
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note how the same cry breaks from him * 
as that with which he greeted the vision of 
Hector,t —a cry of reverence heightened 
by compassion — that mingling of emo- 
tions which makes the utmost ardor of 
worship and of love — acry of indignation 
such as rends the generous heart at the 
sight of an exalted spirit on which vileness 
and treachery have been allowed to work 
their will. How delicately does the “ anz- 
ma cortese Mantovana” stand revealed in 
the lofty reverence with which A£neas ad- 
dresses the maimed Deiphobus,¢ even 
while he “ hardly knows him, as he trem- 
bles and strives to hide his ghastly 
wounds”! How strangely sweet the ca- 
dence in which the living friend laments 
that he could not see that other, as he lay 
in death,§ could only invoke his spirit with 
a threefold salutation, and rear an empty 
tomb! In such sad converse AEneas loses 
the brief time granted for his visit to the 
underworld, till the Sibyl warns him that 
it is being spent in vain, 

The night is going, Trojan ; shall it go 

Lost in an aimless memory of woe ? || 
But he does not part from his murdered 
friend till he has received the assurance 
that all that could be done has been done ; 
that he has paid the uttermost honor and 
satisfied the unforgetful shade. 

Yet once more: perhaps the deepest 
note of all is struck when the old love is 
encountered by a new, and yet both that 
memory and that fresh joy must give place 
to an overruling call. When Dido im- 
plores AZneas to remain in Carthage, after 
the messenger of Jove has bidden him 
depart, he answers in words whose solemn 
movement reveals a long-unuttered pain, 
and shows that neither in Carthage, nor 
yet in Italy, can his heart expect a home. 


Me had the fates allowed my woes to still, — 
Take my sad life, and shape it at my will, — 
First had I sought my buried home and joy, 
Loves unforgotten, and the last of Troy ; 
Ay, Priam’s palace had re-risen then, 

A ghost of Ilium for heart-broken men. 


It is thus that the solemn appeal evokes 
the unlooked-for avowal ; once and for alt 
he makes it known that the memory which 
to others is growing dim and half forgotten 
in the past, is to him ever present and 
= guiding, and always and unalterably 

ear. 


* A, vi. 502. 
t A. ii. 285. 
¢ A. vi. 500. 
§ A. vi. 507. 
| A. vi. 539. 
7-A. iv. 340. 











No doubt it is probable that Virgil 
would have been ill able to describe a 
more buoyant and adventurous hero. No 
doubt it is true that such a nature as that 
of AEneas is ill fitted to fill the leading ré/e 
in a poem of action. But granting that we 
have him here in the wrong place, and 
should have preferred a character whom 
the poet could not draw, we yet surely can- 
not say, when we remember A=neas’s 
story, that the picture given of him is 
meaningless or untrue; we cannot call it 
unnatural that we should find in all his 
conduct something predetermined, hie- 
ratic, austere; we cannot wonder if the 
only occasion on which he rises to pas- 
sionate excitement, is where he implores 
the Sibyl for pity’s sake to bring him to 
the sight and presence of the soul he holds 
so dear;*or if, when from that soul in 
Paradise he has learnt the secrets of the 
dead, his temper thenceforth is rather that 
of the Christian saint than of the pagan 
warrior, and he becomes the type of those 
medizval heroes, those Galahads and Per- 
civals, whose fiercest exploits are per- 
formed with a certain remoteness of spirit 
— who look beyond blood and victory to a 
concourse of unseen spectators and a 
sanction that is not of men. 

It is, however, on another character that 
the personal interest of the A£neid has 
been generally felt to turn. The story of 
Dido has been said to mark the dawn of 
romance. It is no doubt the case, though 
how far this is accidental it is hard to say, 
that the ancients have dealt oftener with 
the tragedies resulting from the passion of 
love, than with the delineation of that pas- 
sion itself. Sappho, in her early world, 
had written, as it were, the epigraph over 
love’s temple door in letters of fire. Catul- 
lus had caught the laighing glory of Sep- 
timius and Acme —of amorous girl and 
boy; Lucretius had painted, with all the 
mastering force of Rome, the pangs of 
passion baffled by its own intensity and 
festering unsated in a heart at war. But 
once only, perhaps, do we find the joy of 
love’s appearing, the desolation of his 
flight, sung of before Virgil’s days with a 
majesty and a pathos like his own. No 
one who has read has forgotten how “once 
to Ilion’s towers’ there seemed to come the 
spirit of a windless calm —a gentle darling 
of wealth, soft dart of answering eyes, 
love’s soul-subduing flower.” Few have 
heard unmoved of the “semblances of 
mournful dreams” which brought to that 
deserted husband “an empty joy; for all 


* A. vi. 17. 
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in vain, when his delight he seemed to see, 
forth gliding from his arms the vision 
vanished far, on swift wings following the 
ways of sleep.” In Aéschylus, as in Vir- 
gil, the story derives its pathos from the 
severing of happy loves. In A®schylus 
they are separated by the woman’s mis- 
doing; in Virgil by a higher obligation 
which the man is bidden to fulfil, yet an 
obligation which the woman bitterly de- 
nies, and which we are ourselves half un- 
willing to allow. Neither of these plots is 
quite satisfactory. For in the atmosphere 
of noble poetry we cannot readily endure 
that love should either be marred by sin 
or unreconciled with duty; and no cause 
of lovers’ separation is in harmony with 
our highest mood, unless it be the touch 
of death, whose power is but a momentary 
thing, or so high a call of honor as can 
give to parting death’s promise and not 
only his pain. 

The power with which Dido is drawn is 
unquestionable. Her transitions of feel- 
ing, her ardent soliloquies reveal a dramatic 
force in Virgil of a very unexpected kind 
—an insight into the female heart which 
is seldom gained by the exercise of im- 
agination alone. But when we compare 
the Fourth A£neid with later poems on the 
same lofty level — with the “ Vita Nuova,” 
for instance, or with “ Laodamia” — we 
feel how far our whole conception of wom- 
anhood has advanced since Virgil’s da 
under the influence of Christianity, chival- 
ry, Civilization. A nature like Dido’s will 
now repel as much as it attracts us. For 
we have learnt that a woman may be child- 
like as well as impassioned, and soft as 
well as strong; that she may glow with all 
love’s fire and yet be delicately obedient 
to the lightest whisper of honor. The 
most characteristic factor in Dido’s story 
is of amore external kind. It is the con- 
trast between the queen’s stately majesty 
and the subduing power of love, which is 
most effectively used to intensify the dra- 
matic situation. And the picture suggests 
a few reflections as to the way in which 
the wealth and magnificence of Roman 
society affected the poets of the age. 

It happens that three great Latin poets, 
in strikingly similar passages,* have drawn 
the contrast between a simple and a 
splendid life. Horace, here as elsewhere, 
shows himself the ideal poet of society; 
more cultivated, sensitive, affectionate 
than the men and women among whom he 
moves, yet not so far above them or aloof 


* Lucr. ii. 24. Virg. G. ii. 468. Hor. Carm. iii. 1, 
41. 
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from them but that he can delight, even 
more keenly than they, in their luxury and 
splendor —can enjoy it without envy, as 
he can dispense with it without regret. 
Lucretius is the aristocrat with a mission ; 
to him the lamp-bearing images, and the 
blaze of midnight banquets, and the harp 
that echoes beneath the cciling’s fretted 

old —all these are but a vain and bitter 
jest which cannot drive superstition from 
the soul, nor kill those fears of death which 
“mingle unabashed amongst kings and 
kesars,” awed not at all by golden glitter 
or by purple sheen. Virgil is the rustic of 
genius, well educated, of delicately refined 
nature, wholly free from base admirations 
or desires, but “ reared amid the woods and 
copses,” and retaining to the last some 
touch of shyness in the presence of this 
world’s grandeur; ever eager, like his own 


’ Philomela, to fly upward from the palace- 


halls into his realm of solitude and song. 
The well-known passage in the Georgics 
depicts, as we may well imagine, in its vein 
of dignified irony, his own sensations when 
he mixed with the society which so eagerly 
sought him at Rome. We have his em- 
barrassment at the crowd of visitors com- 
ing and going as he calls on Pollio or Mz- 
cenas at the fashionable hour of 7 A.M. ;* 
his ennui as he accompanies over the 
house a party of virtuosi, open-mouthed at 
the esthetic furniture ; f and even his dis- 
gust at the uncomfortable magnificence of 
his bedchamber, and at the scented oil 
which is served to him with his salad at 
dinner.t{ And what asoaring change when 
from the stately metrical roll which reflects 
the pomp and luxury of the imperial city, 
he mounts without an effort into that airy 
rush which blends together all “the glory 
of the divine country,” its caverns, and its 
living lakes, and haunts of wild things in 
the glade, its “life that never disappoints,” 
its lifelong affections, and its faith in 
God! § 

Yet Virgil’s familiarity with the statelier 
life of Rome was not unfruitful. It has 
given to him in his A2neid an added touch 
of dignity, as of one who has seen face to 
fach such greatness as earth can offer, and 
paints without misgiving the commerce of 
potentates and kings. And thus it is that 
he has filled every scene of Dido’s story 
with a sense of royal scope and unchar- 
tered power; as of an existence where all 
honors are secure already, and all else that 
is wished for won, only the heart demands 





an inner sanctuary, and life’s magnificence 
still lacks its crowning joy. First we have 
the banquet, when love is as yet unac- 
knowledged and unknown, but the “signs 
of his coming and sound of his feet” have 
begun to raise all things to an intenser 
glow; when the singer’s song rises more 

lorious, and all voices ring more full and 

ree,* and ancestral ceremonies are kin- 
dled into life by the ungovernable gladness 
of the soul.f Then comes the secluded 
colloquy between queen and princess, as 
they discuss the guest who made the night 
so strange and new; and then the rush of 
Dido’s gathering passion among the ma- 
jestic symbols of her sway.§ 


With him the queen the long ways wanders 
own, 
And shows him Sidon’s wealth and Carthage 


town, 
And oft would speak, but as the words begin 
Fails her breath caught by mastering Love 
within ; 
Once more in feast must she the night employ, 
Must hear once more her Trojan tell of Troy, 
Hang on his kingly voice, nt shuddering see 
The imagined scenes where every scene is he. 
Then guests are gone and night and morn are 
met, 
Far off in heaven the solemn stars have set, — 
Thro’ the empty halls alone she mourns again, 
Lies on the couch where hath her hero lain, 
Sees in the dark his kingly face, and hears 
His voice imagined in her amorous ears. 


And through all the scenes that follow, 
the same royal accent runs till the last 
words that lift our imagination from the 
tumultuous grief around the dying Dido, 
to the scarce more terrible tragedy of-a 
great nation’s fall. 


Not else than thus, when foes have forced a 


way, 
On Tyre or Carthage falls the fatal day ; 
Mid such wild woe crash down in roaring fire 
Temples and towers of Carthage or of Tyre. 


And assuredly the “ Deeds of the Ro- 
man People,” {J the title which many men 
gave to the Aineid when it first appeared, 
would not have been complete without 
some such chapter as this. The prophecy 
of Anchises, the shield of Vulcan, record 
for us the imperial city’s early virtue, her 
world-wide sway; but it is in this tale of 
Carthage that the poet has written in a 
burning parable the passion and the pomp 
of Rome. 











And yet in spite of all the force and 
splendor with which Dido is described, we 
feel instinctively that she is not drawn b 
a lover’s hand. We have in her no indi- 
cation of the poet’s own ideal and inward 
dream. If that is to be sought at all, it 
must be sought elsewhere. And, perhaps, 
if the fancy be permitted, we may imagine 
that we discern it best in the strange and 
yearning beauty of the passages which 
speak of the glorious girlhood of Camilla, 
the maid unwon; Camilla, whose death a 
nymph avenges, and whose tale Diana 
tells; Camilla, whose name leapt first of 
all to Virgil’s lips as he spoke to Dante of 
their Italy in the underworld.* Surely 
there is something more than a mere po- 
etic fervor in the lines which describe the 
love which lit on the girl while yet a child, 
and followed her till her glorious hour ; f 
the silent reverence which watched the 
footsteps of the maiden “ whom so many 
mothers for their sons desired in vain; ” $ 
the breath caught with a wistful wonder, 
the long and lingering gaze,§ the thrill of 
admiration which stirs the heart with the 
very concord of joy and pain. Where has 
he more subtly mingled majesty with sweet- 
ness than in the lines which paint her 
happy nurture among the woodlands where 
her father was a banished king? her wild 
and supple strength enhanced by the con- 
trasting thought of the “ flowing gown and 
golden circlet,” || which might have weight- 
ed the free limbs with royal purple or 
wound among the tresses that were hooded 
with the tiger’s spoil. 

Thus much, at least, we may say, that 
while the highest and truest form of love, 
as distinguished both from friendship and 
from passion, is the creation of the Middle 
Ages, and of Dante above all, passages 
like these reveal to u§ the early stirring of 
conceptions which were hereafter to be so 
dominant and so sublime —the dawning 
instinct of a worship which should be 
purer and more pervading than any per- 
sonal desire — of a reverence which should 
have power for a season to keep Love him- 
self at bay, and to which a girl’s gladness 
and beauty should become a part “of 
something far more deeply interfused,” and 
touch the spirit with the same sense of 
yearning glory which descends on us from 
the heaven of stars. 

To dwell thus on some of the passages 
in Virgil whose full meaning escapes a 


* Inf. i. 107. 
t A. xi. 537. 
+ A. xi. 581. 
§ A. vii. 812. 
i) A. xi. 576. 
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hasty perusal, may help us to realize one 
of his characteristic charms — his power of 
concentrating the strangeness and fervor 
of the romantic spirit within the severe and 
dignified limits of classical art. To this 
power in great measure we must ascribe 
his unique position as the only unbroken 
link between the ancient and the modern 
world. In literary style and treatment, 
just as in religious dogma and tendency, 
there has been something in him which has 
appealed in turn to ages the most discrep- 
ant and the most remote. He has been 
cited in different centuries as an authority 
on the worship of river-nymphs and on the 

incarnation of Christ. And similarly the- 
poems which were accepted as soon as 

published as the standard of Latin classi- 

cality, became afterwards the direct or in- 

direct original of half the Renaissance 

epics of adventure and love. 

We feel, however, that considerations 
like these leave us still far from any actual 
realization of the means by which the poet 
managed to produce this singular complex 
of impressions. In dealing with poetry, as 
with the kindred arts, criticism almost 
necessarily ceases to be fruitful or definite 
at the very point where the interest of the 
problems becomes the greatest. We must 
be content with such narrower inquiries as 
may give us at least a clearer conception of 
the nature and difficulties of the achieve- 
ment at which the artist has aimed. We 
may, for instance, discuss the capabilities 
of the particular language in which a poet 
writes, just as we may discuss the kind of 
effects producible on violin or pianoforte, 
in water-color or oil. And any estimate of 
the Latin, as a literary language, implies at 
once a comparison with the speech of that 
people from whose admirable produc- 
tions Latin literature was avowedly de- 
rived. 

No words that men can any more set side 
by side can ever affect the mind again like 
some of the great passages of Homer. 
For in them it seems as if all that makes 
life precious were in the act of being 
created at once and together — language 
itself, and the first emotions, and the incon- 
ceivable charm of song. When we hear 
one single sentence of Anticleia’s answer,* 
as she begins — 


bur’ Euey’ év peyapoiow ticxoroc loyéarpa — 


what words can express the sense which 
we receive of an effortless and absolute 
sublimity, the feeling of morning freshness 
and elemental power, the delight which is 


* Od. xi. 198. 
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to all other intellectual delights what 
youth is to all other joys? And what a 
Loree ! which has written, as it were, of 
itself those last two words for the poet, 
which offers them as the fruit of its inmost 
structure and the bloom of its early day! 
Beside speech like this Virgil’s seems 
elaborate, and Dante’s crabbed, and 
Shakespeare’s barbarous. There never 
has been, there never will be, a language 
like the dead Greek. For Greek had all 
the merits of other tongues without their 
accompanying defects. It had the monu- 
mental weight and brevity of the Latin 
without its rigid unmanageability; the co- 
piousness and flexibility of the German 
without its heavy commonness and gut- 
tural superfluity; the pellucidity of the 
French without its jejuneness; the force 
and reality of the English without its struc- 
tureless comminution. But it was an in- 
strument beyond the control of any but its 
creators. When the great days of Greece 
were past, it was the language which made 
speeches and wrote books, and not the 
men. Its French brilliancy taught Isoc- 
rates to polish platitude into epigram ; its 
German profoundity enabled Lycophron to 
pass off nonsense as oracles; its Italian 
flow encouraged Apollonius Rhodius to 
shroud in long-drawn sweetness the inan- 
ity of his soul. There was nothing except 
the language left. Like the golden 
brocade in a king’s sepulchre, its imperish- 
able splendor was stretched stiffly across 
the skeleton of a life and thought which 
inhabited there no more. 

The history of the Latin tongue was 
widely different. We do not meet it full- 
grown at the dawn of history; we see it 
take shape and strength beneath our eyes. 
We can watch, as it were, each stage in the 
forging of the thunderbolt; from the day 
when Ennius, Nevius, Pacuvius inweave 
their “three shafts of twisted storm,” * till 
Lucretius adds “ the sound and terror,” and 
Catullus “the west wind and the fire.” It 
grows with the growth of the Roman peo- 
ple; its wins its words at the sword’s 
point; and the “ conquered nations in long 
array” pay tribute of their thought and 
I as surely as of their blood and 
gold. 

In the region of poetry this union of 
strenuous effort with eager receptivity is 
conspicuously seen. The barbarous Sat- 
urnian lines, hovering between an accen- 
tual and a quantitative system, which were 
the only indigenous poetical product of 
Latium, rudely indicated the natural ten- 


* A. viii. 429. 





dency of the Latin tongue towards a 
trochaic rhythm. Contact with Greece 
introduced Greek metres, and gradually 
established a definite quantitative system. 
Quantity and accent are equally congenial 
to the Latin language, and the trochaic 
and iambic metres of Greece bore trans- 
plantation with little injury. The adapta- 
tions of these rhythms by early Roman 
authors, however uncouth, are at least 
quite easy and unconstrained ; and so soon 
as the prestige of the Augustan era had 
passed away, we find both pagans and 
Christians expressing in accentual iambic, 
and especially in accentual trochaic metres, 
the thoughts and feelings of the new age. 
Adam of ‘S. Victor is metrically nearer to 
Livius Andronicus than to Virgil or Ovid ; 
and the Litany of the Arval Brethren finds 
its true succession, not in the Secular Ode 
of Horace, but in the Dies /re or the Veni 
Creator. 

For Latin poetry suffered a violent 
breach of continuity in the introduction 
from Greece of the hexameter and the 
elegiac couplet. The quantitative hexame- 
ter is in Latin a difficult and unnatural 
metre. Its prosodial structure excludes a 
very large proportion of Latin words from 
being employed at all. It narrowly limits 
the possible grammatical constructions, 
the modes of emphasis, the usages of cur- 
tailment, the forms of narration. On the 
other hand, when successfully managed its 
advantages are great. All the strength 
and pregnancy of Latin expression are 
brought out by the stately march of a 
metre perhaps the most compact and ma- 
jestic which has ever been invented. The 
words take their place like the organs ina 
living structure —close packed but deli- 
cately adjusted and mutually supporting. 
And the very sense of difficulty overcome 
gives an additional charm to the sonorous 
beauty of the dactylic movement, its self- 
retarding pauses, its onward and over- 
whelming flow. 

To the Greek the most elaborate poetical 
effects were as easy as the simplest. In 
his poetic, as in his glyptic art, he found 
all materials ready to his hand; he had 
but to choose between the marble and the 
sardonyx, between the ivory and the gold. 
The Roman hewed his conceptions out of 
the granite rock; oftenest its craggy forms 
were rudely piled together, yet dignified 
and strong; but there were hands which 
could give it finish too, which could com- 
mit to the centuries a work splendid as 
well as imperishable, polished into the 
basalt’s shimmer and fervent with the 


porphyry’s glow. 











It must not, however, be supposed that 
even the Aineid has wholly overcome the 
difficulties inseparable from the Latin 
poetry of the classical age, that it is en- 
tirely free either from the frigidities of an 
imitation or from the constraints of a four 
de force. In the first place, Virgil has not 
escaped the injury which has been done to 
subsequent poets by the example of the 
length and the subject-matter of Homer. 
An artificial dignity has been attached to 
poems in twelve or twenty-four books, and 
authors have been incited to tell needlessly 
long stories in order to take rank as epic 
poets. And because Homer is full of tales 
of personal combat —in his day an excit- 
ing and all-important thing —later poets 
have thought it necessary to introduce a 
large element of this kind of description, 
which, so soon as it loses reality, becomes 
not only frigid but disgusting. It is as if 
the first novel had been written by a school- 
boy of genius, and all succeeding novelists 
had felt bound to construct their plots 
mainly of matches at football. It is the 
later books of the AZneid that are most 
marred by this mistake. In the earlier 
books there are, no doubt, some ill-judged 
adaptations of Homeric incident,* some 
labored reproductions of Homeric formule, 
but for the most part the events are really 
noble and pathetic, —are such as possess 
permanent interest for civilized men. The 
three last books, on the other hand, which 
have come down to us in a crude and 
unpruned condition, contain large tracts 
immediately imitated from Homer, and 
almost devoid of independent value.t 

Besides these defects in matter, the 
latter part of the poem illustrates the met- 
rical dangers to which Latin hexameters 
succumbed almost as soon as Virgil was 
gone. The types on which they could be 
composed were limited in number and 
were becoming exhausted. Many of the 
lines in the later books are modelled upon 
lines in the earlier ones. Many passages 
show that peculiar form of bald artificiality 
into which this difficult metre so readily 
sinks; nay, some of the /2dicines, or stop- 
gaps, bear a grotesque resemblance to the 
well-known style of the fourth-form boy. 
Other more ambitious passages give the 
painful impression of just missing the 
effect at which they aim.§ 

We should, however, be much mistaken 


* See especially A. v. 263-5. 

+ The following passages might perhaps be omitted 
en bloc with little injury to Virgil’s reputation: A. x. 
276-762 ; xi. §97-648, 868-908 ; xli. 266-311, 529-592. 

t £.g. A. x. 526-9, 584-5. 

§ Z.g. x. 468-471, 557-560. 
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if we inferred that this want of finish — 
due to the poet’s premature death — indi- 
cated any decline of power. On the 
contrary, nothing, perhaps, in Latin versi- 
fication is more interesting than the traces 
of a later manner in process of formation, 
which are to be found in the concluding 
books of the Aineid. The later manner 
of a painter or poet generally differs from 
his earlier manner in much the same way. 
We observe in him a certain impatience of 
the rules which have guided him to excel- 
lence, a certain desire to use materials 
more freely, to obtain bolder and newer 
effects. A tendency of this kind may be 
discerned in the versification of the later 
books, especially of the twelfth book, of 
the Aneid. The innovations are individu- 
ally hardly perceptible, but taken together 
they alter the character of the hexameter 
line in a way more easily felt than de- 
scribed. Among the more definite changes 
we may note that there are more full stops 
in the middle of lines, there are more eli- 
sions, there is a larger proportion of short 
words, there are more words repeated, 
more assonances, and a freer use of the 
emphasis gained by the recurrence of 
verbs in the same or cognate tenses. 
Where passages thus characterized have 
come down to us still in the making, the 
effect is forced and fragmentary.* Where 
they succeed they combine, as it seems to 
me, in a novel manner the rushing freedom 
of the old trochaics with the majesty which 
is the distinguishing feature of Virgil’s 
style.t Art has concealed its art, and the 
poet’s last words suggest to us possibilities 
in the Latin tongue which no successor has 
been able to realize. 

It is difficult to dwell long on such tech- 
nical points as these, without appearing 
arbitrary or pedantic. The important 
thing is to understand how deliberate, 
forceful, weighty, Virgil’s diction is; what 
a mass of thought and feeling was needed 
to give to the elaborate structure of the 
Latin hexameter any convincing power; 
how markedly all those indications by 
which we instinctively judge the truth or 
the insincerity of an author’s emotion are 
intensified by a form of composition in 
which “ the style,” not only of every para- 
graph but of every clause, is necessarily 
and indeed “the man.” And when we 
have learned by long familiarity to read 
between the lines, to apportion the empha- 
sis, to reproduce, it may be, in imagination 
some shadow of that “ marvellous witch- 

*E.g. A.x. 5 


X. 597-600. 
t E.g. A. xii. 48, 72, 179) 429, 615-6, 632-649, 676-680, 
889-893, 903-4. 
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ery”* with which, as tradition tells us, 
Virgil’s own reading of his poems brought 
out their beauty, we shall be surprised at 
the amount of self-revelation discernible 
beneath the calm of his impersonal song. 
And here again we shall receive the same 
impression which remained with us from 
the examination of the hero who is thought 
to be in some measure the unconscious 
portrait of the poet himself —we shall 
wonder most of all at the abiding sadness 
of his soul. 

We might have thought to find him like 
the steersman Palinurus, in the scene from 
which our great English painter has taken 
the cadence which is to tell of an infinite 
repose,t communing untroubled with some 
heaven-descended dream, and keeping 
through the night’s tranquillity his eyes 
still fixed upon the stars. How is it that 
he appears to us so often, like the same 
Palinurus, plunged in a solitary gulf of 
death, while the ship of human destinies 
drifts away unguided — ¢rostlos auf weit- 
em Meer? How knew he that gathering 
horror of midnight which presages some 
unspeakable ruin and the end of all? ft 
Why was it left for him, above all men, to 
tell of the anguish of irredeemable bereave- 
ment, and Eurydice’s appealing hands as 
she vanished backwards into the night? § 
What taught him the passion of those lines 
whose marvellous versification seems to 
beat with the very pulses of the heart,|| 
where the one soul calls upon the other in 
the many-peopled fields of death, and asks 
of all that company, “ not less nor more, 
but even that word alone”? What is it 
that has given such a mystical intensity to 
every glimpse which he opens of the eter- 
nity of the impassioned soul? — where 
sometimes the wild pathetic rhythm alone 
suggests an indefinable regret,{[ or a single 
epithet will renew a world of mourning, 
and disclose a sorrow unassuageable in 
Paradise itself.** Or, for one moment, 
Sychzus’ generous shade, appealed to in 
such varying accents as the storms of pas- 
sion rose or fell, deemed sometimes forget- 
ful and distant and unregarding in the 
grave, is seen at last in very presence and 
faithful to the vows of earth, filled with a 
love which has forgiven inconstancy as it 
has outlasted death.tt 

These short and pregnant passages will 


* Lenociniis miris. 

t Turner’s Datur Hora Quieti. A. v. 844. 
t A. iv. 460-4. 

§ G. iv. 498. 

l| A. vi. 670. 

WT A. vi. 447. 
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appeal to different minds with very differ- 
ent power. There are some whose emo- 
tion demands a fuller expression than this, 
a more copious and ready flow — who 
choose rather, like Shelley, to pour the 
whole free nature into a sudden and un- 
trammelled lay. But there are others who 
have learned to recognize the last height 
of heroism, the last depth of tenderness 
rather in a word than a protest, and rather 
in a look than a word; to whom all strong 
feeling comes as a purging fire, a disen- 
gagement from the labyrinth of things, 
whose passion takes a more concentrated 
dignity as it turns inwards and to the deep 
of the heart. And such men will recog- 
nize in Virgil a precursor, a master, and a 
friend ; they will call him the Magnanimo, 
the Verace Duca; they will enrol them- 
selves with eager loyalty among the spirit- 
ual progeny of a spirit so melancholy, 
august, and alone. 

And some, too, there will always be to 
whom some touch of poetic gift has re- 
vealed the delight of self-expression, while 
yet their infertile instinct of melody has 
failed them at their need, and their scanty 
utterance has rather mocked than as- 
suaged for them the incommunicable pas- 
sion of the soul. Such men will be apt to 
think that not only would an added sanc- 
tity have been given to all sacred sorrow, 
an added glory to all unselfish joy, but that 
this earth’s less ennobling emotions as 
well — the sting of unjust suspicions,* and 
the proud resentment of stealthy inju- 
ries,t and the bewilderment of life’s un- 
— way { — even these would have 

een transmuted into spiritual strength if 
they could in such manner have shaped 
themselves into song; as the noise of bear, 
and wolf, and angered lion came to the 
Trojans with a majesty that had no touch 
of fear or pain, as they heard them across 
the midnight waters, mixed with the music 
of Circe’s echoing isle.§ 

How was it then with the poet himself, 
to whom it was given to “sweep in ever- 
highering eagle-circles up” till his words 
became the very term and limit of human 
utterance in song? Quin Decios Drusos- 
gue procul; when he was summing up 
in those lines like bars of gold the hero- 
roll of the Eternal City, conferring with 
every word an immortality, and, like his 
own /Eneas, bearing on his shoulders the 
fortune and the fame of Rome, did he feel 
in that great hour that he had done all that 
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man can do? All that we know is, that he 
spoke of his attempt to write the Aineid 
as “an act almost of insanity,” and that on 
his deathbed he urgently begged his friends 
to burn the unfinished poem. 


O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 
Come t’é picciol fallo amaro morso ! 


Yet we feel that Virgil’s character would 
not have stood out complete to us without 
the record of that last desire. It was the 
culminating expression of a lifelong tem- 
per—of that yearning after perfection 
which can never rest satisfied with the 
things of earth—which carries always 
with it, as Plato would say, the haunt- 
ing reminiscence of that perfect beau- 
ty on which the soul has looked afore- 
time in the true, which is the ideal world. 
And the very stillness and dignity of Vir- 
gil’s outward existence help to make him 
to us an unmixed.example of this mood of 
mind. There is no trace in him of egoistic 
assion, of tumult, of vanity, or of -any 
jealous or eager love; all his emotions 
seem to have fused and. melted into that 
Welt-schmerz — that impersonal and inde- 
finable melancholy, the sound of which 
since his day has grown so familiar in our 
ears, which invades the sanest and the 
strongest spirits, and seems to yield to 
nothing except such a love, or such a faith, 
as can give or promise heaven. The so- 
called “modern air” in Virgil’s poems is 
in great measure the result of the con- 
stantly felt pressure of this obscure home- 
sickness — this infinite desire; finding 
vent sometimes in such appeals as forestall 
the sighs of Christian saints in the passion 
of high hopes half withdrawn, when the 
divinity is shrouded and afar,* — oftener 
perceptible only in that accent of brooding 
sorrow which mourns over the fate of men, 
and breathes a pathetic murmur into na- 
ture’s peace,t and touches with a mysteri- 
ous forlornness the felicity of the under- 
world.t 
It is the same mood which “ zuéenerisce 
a2 cuore” in Dante’s song, which looks 
from the unsatisfied eyes of Michael An- 
gelo and of Tintoret, — a mood commoner, 
indeed, among the nations of the north, 
but felt at times by Italians who have had 
the power to see that all the glory round 
them does but add a more mysterious aw- 
fulness to the insoluble riddle of the world. 
Nor is any region of Italy a fitter tem- 
ple for such thoughts than the Bay of Na- 


* E.g. G. iv. 324-5. A.i. 407. 

| Te nemus Anguitia, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te flevere lacus. A. vii. 760. 

2 Solemque suum, sua sidera nérunt. A. vi. 641. 
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ples, which virtually was Virgil’s home. 
For it was not Mantua, but “sweet Par- 
thenope,” which fostered his years of silent 
toil; his wanderings were on that southern 
shore where the intense and azure scene 
seems to carry an unknown sadness in the 
convergence of heaven and sea, and some- 
thing of an unearthly expectancy in the 
still magnificence of its glow. It was there 
that inwardly he bled and was comforted, 
inwardly he suffered and was strong; it 
was there that what others learn in tempest 
he learned in calm, and became in ardent 
solitude the very voice and heart of Rome. 


II. 


THE century which elapsed between the 
publication of the Fourth Eclogue and 
of the Epistle to the Romans witnessed 
an immense expansion of the human mind, 
So far as we can attach definite dates to 
the gradual growth of world-wide concep- 
tions, we may say that in this century arose 
the ideas of the civil and of the religious 
unity of all familiesof men. These ideas, 
at first apparently hostile to one another, 
and associated, the one with the military 
supremacy of Rome, the other with the 
spiritual supremacy of Jerusalem, gradu- 
ally coalesced into the notion of a holy 
Roman empire, involving as that notion 
does in the mind, for instance, of Dante, 
the concentration of both spiritual and 
temporal power in the Eternal City. Again 
the conceptions have widened; and we 
now imagine a brotherhood of mankind, a 
universal Church, without localized empire 
or a visible vicegerent of heaven. 

Throughout all the phases which these 
great generalizations have traversed, the 
authority of Virgil has been freely invoked. 
And when we turn from the personal to the 
public aspect of his poems, we are at once 
obliged to discuss in what sense he ma 
be considered as the earliest and the off- 
cial exponent of the world-wide empire of 
Rome, the last and the closest precursor 
of the world-wide commonwealth of Christ. 
The unanimous acceptance of Virgil in his 
lifetime — while the AZneid was yet un- 
written — as the unique poetical represent- 
ative of the Roman State is a fact quite as 
surprising and significant as the ready ac- 
ceptance of Augustus as its single ruler. 
It is not, indeed, strange that a few short 
but lovely pieces, such as the Eclogues, 
should have delighted literary circles and 
suggested to Mzcenas that this young 
poet’s voice would be the fittest to preach 
the revival of antique simplicity and rural 
toil. The astonishing thing is the suc- 
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cultural poem not twice as long as 
«“Comus ” should at once have procured 
for its author reputation to which the lit- 
erary history of the world affords no 
parallel. Petrarch was crowned on the 
Capitol amid the applause of the literati of 
Europe. Voltaire was “smothered with 
roses” in the crowded theatres of the 
Paris of his old age. But the triumph of 
Petrarch was the manifesto of a humanistic 
clique. The triumph of Voltaire was the 
first thunderclap of a political storm. 
When, on the other hand, the Romans 
rose to their feet in the theatre on the 
casual quotation of some words of Virgil’s 
on the stage — when they saluted the poet 
as he entered the house with the same 
marks of reverence which they paid to 
Augustus Cesar —it was plain that some 
cause was at work which was not of a par- 
tisan, which was not even of a purely lit- 
erary character. Perhaps it was that the 
minds of men were agitated by the belief 
that a new era was impending, that “the 
great order of the ages was being born 
anew,” and in the majestic and catholic 
tranquillity of Virgil’s song they recognized 
instinctively the temper of an epoch no 
longer of struggle but of supremacy, the 
first-fruits of imperial Rome. We must 
at least attribute some such view to the 
cultivated classes of the time. That the 
sublime poem of Lucretius should obtain 
only a cold succes d’estime, while the 
Georgics, a more exquisite work, no doubt, 
but a work of so much smaller range, 
should be hailed as raising its author to an 
equality with Homer, is a disproportion 
too great to be accounted for by a mere 
literary preference. It was a deep-seated 
recognition of the truly national character 
of Virgil’s work, of his unique fitness to 
reflect completely all the greatness of the 
advancing time, which led even rival poets 
to predict so strenuously that the AZneid, 
of which no one had as yet seen a para- 
graph, would be co-eternal with the domin- 
ion of Rome. Stranger still it is to see 
how tragically the event surpassed the 
prophecy. hen we look at the intellec- 
tual state of Rome in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, our complaint is not that Virgil 
is forgotten, but that nothing else is re- 
membered; that the last achievement of 
the “ toga-wearing race ” is to extemporize 
centos from the =neid on any given 
theme; that the last heads seen to rise 
above the flood of advancing barbarism 
should be those of grammarians calling 
themselves Menalcas and parsing 77tyre, 
or calling themselves Virgilius and parsing 
Arma virum. 








There is something, too, of fate’s solemn 
irony in the way in which, as the ancient 
world is re-discovered, the first words 
borne back to us by the mnffled voice of 
ruin or catacomb are scattered fragments 
of that poem which was the last on Rome’s 
living lips. There is something tragic in 
finding Virgil’s line, “So great a work it 
was to found the race of Rome,” cut in 
colossal characters on the monstrous ruins 
of the baths of Titus; Virgil’s words, 
“ Then all were silent,” look strangely ina 
half-finished scrawl from a wall of Pom- 
peii’s hushed and solitary homes.* But 
the long tradition, as has been already 
said, has not continued unbroken to our 
own day. There have of late been many 
critics who have denied that the A&neid is 
adequately representative of the Roman 
commonwealth, who have been struck 
with the unqualified support, the absolute 
deification bestowed on Augustus, and 
have urged that the laureate who indulged 
in so gratuitous an adulation must be styled 
a court, and not a national poet. 

So far as Virgil’s mere support of Au- 
gustus goes, this — however nat- 
ural to the lovers of free government, will 
hardly stand the test of historical inquiry. 
For Virgil had not to choose between Au- 
gustus and the republic, but between Au- 
gustus and Antony. The republic was 
gone forever; and not Hannibal himself, 
we may surely say, was a more dangerous 
foe than Antony to the Roman people. 
No battle which that people ever fought 
was more thoroughly national, more deci- 
sively important, than the battle of Actium. 
The name of Actium, indeed, can never 
waken the glory and the joy which spring to 
the heart at the name of Salamis. Not 
“ Leucate’s promontory afire with embat- 
tled armaments,” not “ Actian Apollo bend- 
ing from above his bow” can stir the soul 
like that one trump,t that morning onset, 
that “small ill-harbored islet, oft-haunted 
of dance-loving Pan.” { But the essence 
of each battle was in fact the same. 
Whether it were against the hosts of Susa 
and Ecbatana, or against “the dog Anu- 
bis” and the Egyptian queen, each battle 
was the triumph of Western discipline, 
religion, virtue, over the tide of sensuality 
and superstition which swept onwards 
from the unfathomable East. 

And thus we come to the point where 
Virgil is, in reality, closely identified with 
the policy of the Augustan régime. Au- 
gustus was not himself a moral hero. But 
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partly fortune, partly wisdom, partly a cer- 
tain innate preference for order and rev- 
erence for the gods, had rendered him the 
only available representative, not only of 
the constitution and the history, but of 
the morals and religion of Rome. The 
leading preoccupation of his official life 
was the restoration of national virtue. It 
is hard to trace the success or failure of 
an attempt like this among a complex 
society’s conflicting currents of good and 
evil. Yet it seems that to his strenuous 
insistance on all of morality which legisla- 
tion can achieve, we may in some measure 
ascribe that moonlight of Roman virtue 
which mingles so long its chastened gentle- 
ness with the blaze of the empire’s lurid 
splendor, the smoke of its foul decay. A 
reform like this, however, cannot be 
achieved bya single ruler, And sincere 
co-operation was hard to find. Papius 
and Poppzus might pass laws against cel- 
ibacy. But Papius and Poppzus them- 
selves (as Boissier reminds us) remained 
obstinately unmarried. Horace might sing 
of praying to the gods “ with our wives and 
children.” But no one was ever less than 
Horace of a church-goer or a family man. 
Virgil, on the other hand, was one of those 
men whose adherence seems to give reality 
to any project of ethical reform. The 
candid and serious poet, “than whom,” as 
Horace says, “ earth bore no whiter soul,” 
was quickly recognized by Maecenas as 
the one writer who could with sincerity 
sound the praises of antique and ingenuous 
virtue. The Georgics came to the Roman 
world somewhat as the writings of Rous- 
seau came to the French; they might have 
little apparent influence upon conduct, but 
they made a new element in the mind of 
the age, they testified, at least to the con- 
tinued life of pure ideas, to the undying 
conception of a contented labor, of an un- 
bought and guileless joy. 

But this was not yet enough. The spirit 
of Roman virtue needed to be evoked by 
a sterner spell. In the Georgics the land 
of Italy had for the first time been impres- 
sively presented as a living and organic 
whole. And the idea of Italy’s lovely 
primacy among all other countries was 
destined to subsist and grow. But it was 
not yet towards the name of Italy that the 
enthusiasm of Virgil’s fellow-citizens most 
readily went out. However variously ex- 
pressed or shrouded, the religion of the 
Romans was Rome. The destiny of the 
Eternal City is without doubt the concep- 
tion which, throughout the long roll of 
human history, has come nearest to the 
unchangeable and the divine. It is an 
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idea majestic enough to inspire worship, 
and to be the guide of life and death. 
This religion of Rome, in its strictest 
sense, has formed no trifling factor in the 
story of the Christian Church. It appears 
in its strongest and most unquestioning 
form in the * De Monarchia” of Dante.* 
It formed a vital part of the creed of the 
great Italian, who in our own century has 
risen to closest communion in thought and 
deed with the heroes of his country’s past. 
But nowhere, from Ennius to Mazzini, has 
this faith found such expression as in Vir- 
gil’s AZneid. Allis there. There is noth- 
ing lacking of noble reminiscence, of high 
exhortation, of inspiring prophecy. Ro- 
man virtue is appealed to through the 
channel by which alone it could be reached 


and could be restored; it is renewed by . 


majestic memories and stimulated by an 
endless hope. The Georgics had been 
the psalm of Italy, the A©neid was the 
sacred book of the religion of Rome. 

It appears, then, that although Virgil 
doubtless lent all his weight to the per- 
sonal government of Augustus, he neither 
chose that government in preference to 
any attainable form of stable freedom, nor 
co-operated with it in an unfitting manner, 
nor with an unworthyaim. There remains 
the question of the deification of Augustus 
—ofthe impulse given by Virgil to that 
worship of the emperors which ultimately 
became so degrading and so cruel a farce. 
And here, no doubt, in one passage at 
least Virgil’s language is such as modern 
taste must condemn. The frigid mythol- 
ogy with which the first Georgic opens is 
absolutely bad. Itis bad as Callimachus 
is bad, and as every other imitation of Cal- 
limachus in Latin literature is bad too. It 
has, indeed, little meaning; and what 
meaning it has would need an astrologer 
to decipher. What are we to make of 
Tethys and of Proserpine, of Thule and 
of Elysium, or of the Scorpion who is wil- 
ling to draw in his claws to make room for 
Augustus in heaven? It has, indeed, been 
ingeniously suggested that the true point 
of this strange passage may consist in a 
veiled but emphatic warning to Augustus 
not to assume the title of king f (a title of 
which, as in Caligula’s case, the Romans 
were far more chary than of the less prac- 
tical ascription of godhead); and, more- 
over, that the poet himself subsequently 
apologizes ¢ for the unreality of the flatter- 
ing exordium in which this lesson is con- 


* Now first translated into English in Dean Church’s 
new volume on Dante. 
G. i, 36-7. The suggestion is Mr. Raper’s. 
¢ G. ii. 45-6. 
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cealed. Still, we must regret that any pas- 
sage in Virgil should require such apology. 
We cannot help seeing more dignity in the 
tone of Lucretius, whose only feeling with 
regard to earthly potentates was vexation 
at their being too busy to allow him to ex- 
plain his philosophy to them as fully as he 
could have wished.* 

The passages in the AEneid in which 
Augustus is prospectively deified stand on 
a different footing. In them he is more 
or less closely identified with Rome her- 
self; he is represented as we see him in 
the great allegorical statue of the Vatican, 
—“ Augustus Cesar leading the Italians 
on to war, with the Senate and the people 
and the tutelary gods of Rome,” ¢ the cre- 
ation of that early moment in the empire’s 
history when it seemed as if the conflicting 
currents of the commonwealth might run 
at length in a single channel, and the State 
be symbolized not unworthily in the man 
whom she had chosen as her chief. And, 
indeed, when we consider the proportions 
which the worship of “Rome and the 
genius of Augustus” gradually assumed, 
the earnestness with which it was pressed 
on by the people in face of what seems to 
have been the genuine disapproval of the 
cautious emperor, the speed with which it 
became, without formal change or definite 
installation, the practical religion of the 
Roman world,f we shall see reason to sup- 
pose that this strange form of worship, to 
which Virgil gave perhaps the earliest, 
though in part an unconscious expression, 
was not the birth of a merely meaningless 
servility, but represented what was in fact 
a religious reform and a return to the 
oldest instincts of the Roman people. 

The Roman religion, as is well known, 
was originally a worship of the spiritual 
counterparts or correspondences of acts or 
existences visible here on earth. These 
deified abstractions were of very various 
magnitude and dignity, ranging from Mi- 
nerva, goddess of memory, and Janus, 
god of opening, down to the crowd of 
divinities little heard of outside the zxdigi- 
tamenta or handybook of the gods, the 
goddess of going out and the goddess 
of coming in, the god of silver money 
and his father the god of copper money, 
and the god of speaking intelligibly, who 


* Lucr. i. 43. 
t A. viii. 678. 

See M. Boissier’s “Religion Romaine” on all this 
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their privileges and in their control. 
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never made more than a single remark.* 
As the Romans came into contact with 
other nations, especially with Greece, for- 
eign deities were introduced; but these 
were identified as far as possible with the 
Roman deities of similar functions, and 
did not overthrow the balance of the old 
régime. But as the strange Eastern gods, 
with their gloomy or frenzied worships, 
were added to the list this quiet absorp- 
tion was no longer possible. The Roman 
Olympus came to resemble a shifting and 
turbulent convention, in which now one 
and now another member, — Dionysus, 
Isis, Cybele, — rises tumultuously into 
predominance, and is in turn eclipsed b 

some newer arrival. This inroad of furi- 
ous and conflicting superstitions had begun 
in Virgil’s time, and the battle of Actium 
is for him the defeat of the “ monstrous 
forms of gods of every birth ” ¢ who would 
have made their entry with Antony into 
Rome. At the same time it was hard to 
suggest an effective antidote for these 
degrading worships. The gods, so to 
speak, of the middle period — Jupiter and 
Juno and the like, with a Greek personality 
superadded to their more abstract signifi- 
cance — had not vitality enough to expel 
the intruders from their domain. It was 
necessary to fall back upon a more thor- 
oughly national and primitive conception, 
and to deify once more the abstraction of 
the one earthly existence whose greatness 
was overwhelmingly evident—the power 
of Rome. The “ Fortune of the City,” or 
Roma herself enthroned with the insignia 
of a goddess, was the only queen who 
could overrule at once the epicemic fanati- 
cisms of Rome and the localized cults of 
the provinces, and be the veritable mistress 
of heaven. 

Nor was even she enough. Through 
the abstractions of the old Roman religion 
there had always run a thread of more 
intimate and personal worship. Not only 
had each action and each object its spirit- 
ual counterpart, but each man as well. 
The nature of these Lares was somewhat 
vaguely and obscurely conceived, but the 
dominant idea seems to have been that 
they acted as the tutelary genii of men 
during life, and after death became identi- 
cal with their immortal part. The Roman 
worship of ancestors was indeed of a dif- 
ferent kind from the hero-worship of the 
Greeks. It dwelt less on the idea of 
superhuman help than on the idea of family 
continuity. The Romans had not the faith 


* Interduca, Domiduca, Argentinus, AsculJanus, 
Aius Locutius. 
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which bade the Locrians leave a place 
always open in their battle-ranks for the 
Oilean Ajax to fill unseen; but they tes- 
tified by daily offering and daily prayer 
to their conviction of an immanent and 
familiar presence which turned the home 
itself into a never-vacant shrine. They 
asked no oracle from “ Amphiaraus_ be- 
neath the earth,” but the images of his 
curule ancestors gathered round about the 
dead Fabius in the marketplace, and wel- 
comed him in silence as he joined the 
majority of his kin. It is this spirit of 
piety which the plot of the A2neid is de- 
signed to illustrate and to foster. Aineas 
has no wish to conquer Latium. He 
enters it merely because he is divinely 
instructed that it is in Italy, the original 
home of his race, that he must continue 
the worship of his own progenitor Assa- 
racus and of the tutelary gods of Troy. 
This point achieved he asks for nothing 
more. He introduces the worship of As- 
saracus; but, it must be added, Assaracus 
is never heard of again. So remote and 
legendary a personage could not become 
the binding link of the Roman people. 
Nor had the Roman commonwealth ever 
yet stood in such a relation to any single 
family as to permit the identification of 
their private Lares with the Lares Pres- 
tites of the city of Rome. But the case 
was altered now. One family had risen to 
an isolated pre-eminence which no Roman 
had attained before. And by a singular 
chance this same family combined a legen- 
dary with an actual primacy. Augustus 
was at once the representative of Assar- 
acus and the master of the Roman world. 
The Lares of Augustus were at once iden- 
tical in a certain sense with Augustus 
himself, and with the public Penates wor- 
shipped immemorially in their chapel in 
the heart of the city. And if, as is no 
doubt the case, the worship of Roma and 
the Lares Augusti could claim in Virgil its 
half-unconscious prophet, we may reply 
that this worship, however afterwards 
debased, was in its origin and essence 
neither novel nor servile, but national and 
antique; and that until the rise of Chris- 
tianity, towards which Virgil stands in a 
yet more singular anticipatory relation, it 
would have been hard to say what other 
form of religion could at once have satisfied 
the ancient instincts and bound together 
the remote extremities of the Roman 
world. 

The relation of Virgil to Christianity, to 
which we now come, is an unexpectedly 
complex matter. To understand it clearly, 
we must attempt to disentangle some of 
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the threads of religious emotion and belief 
which intertwine in varying proportions 
throughout his successive poems. 

“ Reared among the woods and thick- 
ets,” an Italian country child, the counter- 
part of Wordsworth in the union of spirit- 
ual aspiration with rustic simplicity in 
which his early years were spent, Virgil, 
like Wordsworth, seemed singled out as 
the poet and priest of nature. And di- 
rectly imitated as his Eclogues are from 
Theocritus, a closer investigation reveal- 
the essential differences between the ra- 
ture of the two poets. Theidylls of The- 
ocritus are glowing descriptions of pastoral 
life, written by a man who lives and enjoys 
that life, and cares for no other ideal. The 
Eclogues of Virgil have less of con- 
sistency, but they have more of purpose. 
They are an advocacy, none the less im- 
passioned because indirect, of the charm 
of scenery and simple pleasures addressed 
to a society leading a life as remote from 
nature as the life of the French court in 
the days of Rousseau. Theocritus, de- 
lighting in everything connected with rural 
life, loves to paint with vigor even its least 
dignified scenes. Virgil— whom the Ne- 
apolitans called the Maid, and who shrank 
aside when any one looked at him —is 
grotesquely artificial when he attempts to 
render the coarse dbadinage of country 
clowns. On the other hand, where the 
emotion in Theocritus is pure and worthy, 
Virgil is found at his side, with so delicate 
a reproduction of his effects, that it is 
sometimes hard to say whether the Greek 
or the Latin passage seems the more spon- 
taneous and exquisite.* And there is a 
whole region of higher emotions in which 
the Latin poet is alone. All Virgil’s own 
are those sudden touches of exalted friend- 
ship,t of exquisite tenderness,t of the 


* Compare E. viii. 37 with Theocr. xi. 25. 

t £.g. E. vi. 64. The whole of the tenth eclogue is 
an exquisite example of the half-tender, half-spor:ive 
sympathy by which one friend can best strengthen an- 
other in the heart’s lesser troubles, and the blank when 
light loves have flown. The delicate humor of this 
eclogue has perplexed the German commentators, who 
suggest (1) either that Virgil meant it asa parody on the 
fifth eclogue, (2) or that Gallus was in fact dead when it 
was written, and that the poem, — ostensibly composed 
to console him for being jilted by an actress, — was, in 
reality intended as a sort of funeral psalm. I may 
notice here the payed of the story that Virgil 
altered the end of the Fourth Georgic, omitting a pan- 
egyric on Gallus after Gallus’s disgrace and death. The 
Georgics were published B.c. 29, and Gallus died B.c. 
26. It is hard to believe that a long passage, consti- 
tuting the conclusion and crown of the most popular 
and best-known poem that had ever appeared in Rome, 
and deriving added interest from the political scandal 
involved, should, after being three years before the 

ublic, have perished so utterly that not a line, not a 
ragment of a line, not an allusion to the passage should 
anywhere remain. 

+ £.g. E. iv. 60. 
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sadness and the mystery of love,* which 
seem to murmur amid the bright flow of 
his pastoral poetry of the deep source 
from whence it springs, as his own Erida- 
nus had his fountain in Paradise and the 
underworld.¢ All Virgil’s own, too, is the 
comprehending vision, the inward eye 
which looks back through all man’s wars 
and tumult to the new-created mountains f 
and the primal spring,§ and that “ wise 
passiveness ” to which nature loves to offer 
her consolation, which fills so often the 
interspace between faiths decayed and 
faiths re-risen with a tranquillized abeyance 
of doubt andfear. “ Panand old Silvanus 
and the sister nymphs; ” Silenus keeping 
the shepherds spell-bound till twilight with 
his cosmic song; Proteus uttering his un- 
willing oracles upon the solitary shore ; 
Clymene singing of love in the caverned 
water-world amid the rivers’ roaring flow ; 
what are all these but aspects and im- 
ages of that great mother who has for all 
her children a message which sometimes 
seems only the sweeter because its mean- 
ing can be so dimly known ? 

Peculiar to Virgil, too, is that tone of 
expectation which recurs again and again 
to the hope of some approaching union of 
mankind beneath a juster heaven, which 
bids the shepherd look no longer on the 
old stars with worn-out promises, but on a 
star new risen and more benign; which 
tells in that mystical poem to which schol- 
ars know no key, how the pure and stain- 
less shepherd dies and is raised to heaven, 
and begins from thence a gentle sway 
which forbids alike the wild beast’s ravin 
and the hunter’s cruel guile. || 


O great good news thro’ all the woods that ran ! 
O psalm and praise of shepherds and of Pan! 
The hills unshorn to heaven their voices fling ; 
Desert and wilderness rejoice and sing ; 

“ A god he is ! a god we guessed him then! 
Peace on the earth he sends and joy to men.” 


But it is, of course, the Fourth, or Mes- 
sianic Eclogue (known to the English 
reader in Pope’s paraphrase, ‘ Ye nymphs 
of Solyma, begin the song”), which has 
formed the principal point of union be- 
tween Virgil and the new faith. In every 
age of Christianity, from Augustine to 
Abelard, from the Christmas sermon of 
Pope Innocent III. to the “ Prelectiones 
Academice” of the late Mr. Keble, divines 
and fathers of the Church have asserted 


A. vi. 658. 


E.g. E. viii. 47. 
E. Vi. 40. 


the inspiration, and claimed the prophecies 
of this marvellous poem. It was on the 
strength of this poem that Virgil’s likeness 
was set among the carven seers in the Ca- 
thedralof Zamora. It wason the strength 
of this poem that in the cathedrals of 
Limoges and Rheims the Christmas appeal 
was made: “ O Maro, prophet of the Gen- 
tiles, bear thou thy witness unto Christ; ” 
and the stately semblance of the Roman 
gave answer in the words which tell how 
“the new progeny has descended from 
heaven on high.” The prophecy can claim 
cecumenical acceptance, regenerative effi- 
cacy. The poet Statius, the martyr Secun- 
dianus, were said to have been made Chris- 
tians by its perusal. And at the supreme 
moment of the transference and recon- 
struction of the civil and spiritual authority 
of the earth, the emperor Constantine in 
his oration, “ inscribed to the Assembly of 
Saints and dedicated to the Church of 
God,” commented on this poem in a Greek 
version, as forming a link between the old 
and the new faiths, as explaining the 
change of form, and justifying the histori- 
cal continuity, of the religion of the civil- 
ized world. 

And there is nothing in this which need 
either surprise or shock us.* For, in re- 
ality, the link between Virgil and Christian- 
ity depended not on a misapplied predic- 
tion but on a moral sequence, a spiritual 
conformity. There was a time when both 


* There is, no doubt, a startling antithesis between 
the real and the supposed object of Virgil’s prophecy. 
For there can surely be little doubt (as Bishop Louth, 
Boissier, etc., have argued) that the Fourth Eclogue was 
written in anticipation of the,birth of the child of Au- 

stus (then Octavianus) and Scribonia— the notorious 
Falia, born B.c. 39, shortly after the peace of Brundu- 
sium. The words “‘ ¢e consude” applied to Pollio make 
it most unlikely that he was the child’s father. On the 
other hand, it would have been quite in keeping with 
Virgil’s stately courtesy to address to Pollio, Antony’s 
representative and Virgil’s friend, a congratulatory 
poem on the birth in hisconsulship of a child to Augus- 
tus, with whom Antony had just been reconciled. 
Virgil was from the first one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of Augustus, and though the young heir of 
Czsar was not as yet clearly the first man in Rome, 
still, the prestige of the Julian family alone could make 
the expressions of the poem seem other than extravagant. 
Virgil no doubt desired to associate Pollio as closely 
as possible with the hopes of the Roman common- 
wealth. But to speak of ‘‘a world at peace through 
Pollio’s virtue’? would have been no less than absurd. 
Moreover, the phrase, “‘thy Apollo is in the ascendant 
now,”’ points clearly to Augustus, whose patron Apollo 
was. The reason why the riddle was not explained is 
obvious. The expected child turned out to be a girl — 
and a girl who perhaps gave rise to more scandal than 
any other of her sex. It is singular that the embar- 
rassing failure of the prediction at the time has been 
the source of its extraordinary reputation afterwards, 
when the horoscope composed for Julia was fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ. Like the arrow of Acestes (A. v. 520), 
the prophecy seemed to consume away in the clouds, 
and burn itself into empty air — 


** Till days far off its mighty meaning knew, 





* 
t 
§ 
 E. v. 58. 


And seers long after sang the presage true.” 
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the apologists and the adversaries of 
Christianity were disposed to ignore its 
connection with preceding faiths. Exag- 
gerated pictures of its miraculous diffusion 
were met by the sneers of Gibbon at the 
contagious spread of superstitions among 
the ruins of a wiser world. The tone of 
both parties has altered as historical criti- 
cism has advanced. It is recognized that 
it is only “in the fulness of time” that a 
great religious change can come, that men’s 
minds must be prepared for new convic- 
tions by a need which has been deeply felt, 
and a habit of thought which has been 
slowly acquired. And in Virgil’s time, as 
has already been said, the old dogmas were 
tending to disappear. But while in the 
lower minds they were corrupting into 
superstition, in the higher they were evap- 
orating into a clearer air. The spiritual 
element was beginning to assert itself over 
the ceremonial. Instincts of catholic char- 
ity were beginning to put to shame the 
tribal narrowness of the older faith. Phi- 
losophy was issuing from the lecture-room 
into the forum and the street. 

And thus it is that Virgil’s poems lie at 
the watershed of religions. Filled as they 
are with Roman rites and Roman traditions, 
they contain also another element, gentler, 
holier, till then almost unknown; a change 
has passed over them like the change 
which passes over a Norwegian midnight 
when the rose of evening becomes silently 
the rose of dawn. 

It is strange to trace the alternate at- 
traction and repulsion which the early 
Christians felt towards Virgil. Sometimes 
they allegorized the AZneid into a kind of 
siege of Man-soul, in which the fall, the 
temptations, the deliverance of man, are 
recorded in a figure. Sometimes they 
compiled Christianizéd centos from his po- 
ems, — works which obtained such author- 
ity that Pope Gelasius found it necessary 
to pronounce ex cathedré that they formed 
no part of the canon of Scripture. Some- 
times, as in Augustine, we watch the con- 
flict in a higher air; we see the ascetic 
absorption in the new faith at war with the 
truer instinct, which warns him that all 
noble emotions are in reality mutually sup- 
porting; and that we debase instead of 
ennobling our devotion to one supreme 
ideal, if we shrink from recognizing the 
goodness and greatness of ideals which 
are not to us so dear. But even in the 
wild legends which, in the Middle Ages 
cluster so thickly round the name of Vir- 
gil, even in the distorted fancies of the 
hamlet or the cloister, we can discern some 
glimmering perception of an actual truth. 
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It is not true, as the Spanish legend tells 
us, that “ Virgil’s eyes first saw the star of 
Bethlehem ;” but it is true that in none 
more fully than in him is found that tem- 
per which offers all worldly wealth, all hu- 
man learning, at the feet of purity, and for 
the knowledge of truth. It is not true 
that Virgil was a magician; that he clove 
the rock; that he wrought a gigantic figure 
which struck a note of warning at the far- 
seen onset of tumult or of war; but it is 
true that he was one of those who “ dike 
giants stand, to sentinel enchanted land,” 
whose high thoughts have caught and re- 
flect the radiance of some mysterious and 
unrisen day. 

Although the interest which subsequent 
ages have taken in the religion of Virgil 
has turned mainly upon his relation to 
Christianity, he would himself, of course, 
have judged in another light the growth of 
his inward being. A celebrated passage 
in the Georgics has revealed to us his 
mood of mind in a decisive hour. To un- 
derstand it we must refer to the strongest 
influence which his youth was destined to 
undergo. When Virgil was on the thresh- 
old of life a poem was published which, 
perhaps, of all single monuments of Ro- 
man genius, conveys to us the most pene- 
trating conception of the irresistible force 
of Rome. There is no need to deck Lu- 
cretius with any attributes not his own. 
We may grant that his poetry is often un- 
couth, his science confused, his conception 
of human existence Steeped in a lurid 
gloom. But no voice like his has ever 
proclaimed the nothingness of “ momen- 
tary man,” no prophet so convincing has 
ever thundered in our ears the appalling 
gospel of death. Few minds, perhaps, 
that were not stiffly cased in foregone con- 
clusions have ever met the storm of his 
passionate eloquence without bending be- 
fore the blast, without doubting for an 
hour of their inmost instincts, and half be- 
lieving that “as we felt no woe in times 
long gone, when from all the earth to bat- 
tle the Carthaginians came,” so now it 
may be man’s best and only hope to 
quench in annihilation his unsated long- 
ings and his deep despair. 

On Virgil’s nature, disposed at once to 
vague sadness and to profound inquiry, 
the six books on the nature of things pro- 
duced their maximum effect. Alike in his 
thought and language we see the Lucre- 
tian influence mingling with that spirit of 
natural religion which seems to have been 
his own earliest bent; and at last, in the 
passage above referred to,* he pauses be- 





* G. ii. 490. 
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tween the two hypotheses, each alike in- 
capable of proof; that which assumes that 
because we see in nature an impersonal 
order, therefore there is no more to see, 
and that which assumes that because we 
feel within us a living spirit, the universe, 
too, lives around us and breathes with the 
divine. Without fanatical blindness, but 
with a slow, deliberate fervor he elects to 
act upon the latter opinion; and from 
henceforth we find little trace of the in- 
fluence of Lucretius in his poems, except 
it may be some quickening of that delight 
in the hidden things of nature which makes 
the world’s creation Iopas’,* as it was 
Silenus’ ¢ song; some deepening of that 
mournful wonder with which he regards 
the contrast between the hopes and fates 
of men. 

And is there, then, anything in Virgil’s 
creed more definite than this vague spir- 
ituality? Is there any moral government 
of the world of which he can speak to us 
from the heart? If so, it is not in con- 
nection. with the old gods of Rome, for 
they have lost their individual life. They 
are no longer like those gods of Homer’s, 
who sat “on the brow of Callicorone,” 
awful in their mingling of aloofness and 
reality, of terror and subduing charm. 
Jove’s frowns, Cytherea’s caresses in the 
£neid assume alike an air of frigid rou- 
tine. And in the unfinished later books 
the references to the heavenly council- 
board are of so curt and formal a character 
that they can deceive no one. It is as if 
the poet felt bound to say, “that the gods 
had taken the matter into their most seri- 
ous consideration,’ { “that it was with 
great regret that the gods found them- 
selves unable to concede a longer term of 
existence to the Daunian hero,” § while all 
the time he was well aware that the gods 
had never been consulted in the matter at 
all. 

And even that more real and compre- 
hensive religion of Rome, the inspiring 
belief in the destinies of the Eternal City, 
lacked that which is lacking to all such 
religions, whether their object be one cit 
only or the whole corporate commonnealth 
of men. There was no place in it for in- 
dividual recompense; it left unanswered 
the imperious demand of the moral sense 
that not one sentient soul shall be created 
to agony that others may be blest. Such 
faiths may inspire ceremonial, may prompt 
to action, but they cannot justify the ways 


* A. i. 743. 
t E. vi. 31. 
t A, xii. 843. 
§ A. xii. 725. 
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of God to man, nor satisfy or control the 
heart. 

It is well known that in the central pas- 
sage of the AEneid, the speech of the shade 
of Anchises to ZEneas in Elysium,* Virgil 
has abruptly relinquished his efforts to re- 
vive or harmonize legendary beliefs, and 
has propounded an answer to the riddle of 
the universe in an unexpectedly definite 
form. It would be interesting to trace the 
elements of Stoic, Platonic, Pythagorean 
thought which combine in this remarkable 
passage. But such an inquiry would be 
beyond our present scope, and must in 
any case rest largely upon conjecture, for 
Virgil, who seems to have been working 
upon this exposition till the last ¢ and who 
meant, as we know, to devote to philoso- 
phy the rest of his life after the comple- 
tion of the AEneid, has given us no indica- 
tion of the process by which he reached 
these results —results singular as con- 
trasting so widely with the official religion 
of which he was in some sort the repre- 
sentative, yet which may surprise us less 
when we consider their close coincidence 
with the independent conclusions of many 
thinkers of ancient and modern times. A 
brief description of the passage referred 
to will fitly conclude the present essay. 

Eneas, warned of Anchises in a vision, 
has penetrated the underworld to consult 
his father’s shade. He finds Anchises 
surrounded by an innumerable multitude 
of souls, who congregate on Lethe’s shore. 
His father tells him that these souls are 
drinking the waters of oblivion, and will 
then return to live again onearth. Eneas 
is astonished at this, and the form of the 
question which he asks f¢ is in itself highl 
significant. Compared, for example, Sith 
the famous contrast which the Homeric 
Achilles draws between life on earth and 
existence among the shades, it indicates 
that a change has taken place which of all 
speculative changes is perhaps the most 
important, that the ideal has been shifted 
from the visible to the invisible, from the 
material to the spiritual world. 


O father, must I deem that souls can pray 

Hence to turn backward to the worldly day ? 

Change for that weight of flesh these forms 
more fair, 

For that sun’s sheen this paradisal air ? 


The speech of Anchises in answer is in 
a certain sense the most Virgilian passage 
in Virgil. All his characteristics appear 


* A. vi. 724-755- = 
t See A. vi. 743-7, as indicating that the arrangement 
of this passage is incomplete. 
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in it in their highest intensity; the preg- 
nant allusiveness, the oracular concentra- 
tion, the profound complexity, and through 
them all that unearthly march of song, that 
“Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,” which 
made him the one fit master for that other 
soul whom he “mise dentro alle segrete 
cose,” to whom in face of purgatory’s fierc- 
est fire * he promised the reward of con- 
sta and spoke of the redemptions of 
ove. 

The translator may well hesitate before 
such a passage as this. But as a knowl- 
edge of the theodicy here unfolded is ab- 
solutely necessary to the English reader 
who would understand Virgil aright, some 
version shall be given here. 


One life through all the immense creation runs, 

One spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that 
creep, 

And the unknown nameless monsters of the 


eep, — 
Each breathing thing obeys one mind’s control, 
And in all substance is a single soul. 
First to each seed a fiery force is given, 
And every creature was begot in heaven, 
Only their flight must hateful flesh delay 
And gross limbs moribund and cumbering clay. 
So from that hindering prison and night forlorn 
Thy = and fears, thy joys and woes are 
orn, 
Who only seest, till death dispart thy gloom, 
The true world glow through crannies of a 
tomb, 
Nor all at once thine ancient ills decay, 
Nor quite with death thy plagues are purged 
away ; 
In wondrous wise hath the iron entered in, 
And through and through thee is a stain of sin ; 
Which yet again in wondrous wise must be 
Cleansed of the fire, abolished in the sea ; 
Ay, thro’ and thro’ that soul unclothed must go 
Such spirit-winds as where they list will blow; 
O hovering many an age ! for ages bare, 
Void in the void and impotent in air! 
Then, since his sins unshriven the sinner 
wait, 
And to each soul that soul herself is fate, 
Few to heaven’s many mansions straight are 


sped, 

(Past without blame that judgment of the 
dead,) 

The most shall mourn till tarrying time hath 
wrought 

The extreme deliverance of the airy thought, — 

Has left unsoiled by fear or foul desire 

The spirit’s self, the elemental fire. 

And last to Lethe’s stream on the ordered 


ay 

These all God summoneth in great array ; 

Who from that draught reborn, no more shall 
know 

Memory of past or dread of destined woe, 


* Purg. xxvii. 20. 





But all shall there the ancient pain forgive, 
Forget their life, and will again to live. 


The shade of Anchises is silent here. 
But let us add some lines from the Geor- 
gics,* in which Virgil carries these souls 
yet further, and to the term of their won- 
drous way. 


Then since from God those lesser lives began, 
And the eager spirits entered into man, 

To God again the enfranchised soul must tend, 
He is her home, her author is her end ; 

No death is hers ; when earthly eyes grow dim 
Starlike she soars and Godlike melts in him. 


But why must we recur to an earlier 
poem for the consummation which was 
most of all needed here? and why, at the 
end of the sixth book, has the poet struck 
that last strange note of doubt and dis- 
cord, dismissing AEneas from the shades by 
the deluding ivory gate, proclaiming, as 
it were, like Plato, his theodicy as “ nei- 
ther false nor true,” as a dream among 
dreams that wander and “ visions unbeliev- 
able and fair”? We turn, like Dante, in 
hope of the wise guide’s reply. But he 
has left us at last alone.t He has led us 
to the region “where of himself he can 
see no more ;” ¢ we must expect from him 
no longer “either word or sign.” He 
parts from us in the “antelucan splendor,” 
and at the gate of heaven, at the very mo- 
ment when a hundred angels sing aloud 
with fuller meaning his own words of sol- 
emn welcome and unforgetful love.§ To 
Dante all the glory of Paradise could not 
avail to keep his eyes from scorching tears 
at his “sweetest father’s” sad withdrawal 
and uncompleted way: we too, perhaps, 
may feel mournfully the lot of man as we 
think of. him on whose yearning spirit all 
revelation that nature, or that science, or 
that faith could show, fell only as day’s last 
glory on the fading vision of the Carthagin- 
ian queen. || 


For thrice she turned, and thrice had fain 
dispread 

Her dying arms to lift her dying head ; 

Thrice in high heaven, with dimmed eyes wan- 
dering wide, 

She sought the light, and found the light, and 
sighed. 


So was it with those who by themselves 
should not be made perfect; they differed 
from the saints of Christendom not so 
much in the emotion which they offered as 
in the emotion with which they were re- 


* G. iv. 223. 

+ Purg. xxx. 49. 

+ Purg. xxvii. 129, 139. 
§ Purg. xxx. 21. 

ll A. iv. 690. 
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paid; it was elevation but it was not ec- 
stasy ; it came to them not as hope but as 
calm. What touch of unattainable holi- 
ness was lacking for their reception into 
the paradisal rose? what ardor of love was 
still unknown to them which should have 
been their foretaste and their pledge of 
heaven? “Dark night enwraps their 
heads with hovering gloom,” and from this 
man, their solitary rear-guard, and on the 
very confines of the day, we can part only 
in words of such sad reverence as salute in 
his own song that last and most divinely 
glorified of the inhabitants of the under- 
world * — 

Give, give me lilies ; thick the flowers be laid 
To greet that mighty, melancholy shade ; 
With such poor gifts let me his praise maintain, 
And mourn with useless tears, and crown in 

vain. 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERs. 


* A, vi. 883. 





A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “OLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MADAME’S FETE. 


“ WHAT a difference it makes in one’s 
intimacy with a person, to have known him 
in two places! One has so many people 
and things to talk about when one meets 
in a fresh place, that it is impossible to 
keep up reserve or shyness. Did you 
ever happen to notice this, dear mamma?” 
Emmie wrote to her mother some three 
weeks after the events of the last chapter ; 
“or have you wondered at all why there 
has been so much about Mr. Wynyard 
Anstice in my letters lately? I like to tell 
you everything just as it happens, you 
know; and as Madame de Florimel is 
always sending for me to go down to the 
chateau, or coming up with Mr. Anstice 
to spend a long day in walking about her 
property on this hill, I am a great deal 
with them, and they naturally come into 
all my letters. Aunt Rivers seems to feel 
as I do about being more intimate with 
people when one meets them in strange 
places. I used to think she disliked Mr. 
Anstice and tried to keep him away from 
her house in London; but here she is very 
much pleased when he calls to see her, 
and likes to talk over Frank’s and Mel- 
ville’s prospects, and to recall anecdotes 





of their school days. Mr. Anstice is very 
kind in humoring her, but between our- 
selves I don’t think he likes her any better 
than he used todo. I am afraid he pays 
her this attention only because he thinks 
her really very ill and is sorry for her. 
He asked me yesterday if I thought Uncle 
Rivers understood how very little good 
she had gained by coming here. I felt 
ashamed of myself, for J fear I have not 
been watching the state of Aunt Rivers’s 
health lately, as exactly as I should do. 
Ward says it is all her own fault that she 
does not get well, and I am puzzled be- 
cause it does seem as if temper had a good 
deal to do with it. Whenever I hint at 
asking Uncle Rivers to come and see how 
we are getting on, my aunt is very angry, 
and absolutely forbids my writing. She 
cannot bear the thought of my uncle and 
Alma leaving London till the end of the 
season, and she has planned to make a 
little tour in the mountains with Madame 
de Florimel and Mr. Anstice when the 
heat is too great for us to remain here. I 
wonder whether this will be really good 
for her, and whether I ought to oppose 
the scheme, in spite of its sounding very 
delightful, as I confess it does, when we 
all talk about it together.” 

Emmie, who had been scribbling as fast 
as her fingers could move, here laid down 
her pen, intending to take a furtive look at 
her aunt, who was also occupied with her 
home letter, and then to make up her mind 
as to whether the scruple expressed in the 
last sentence need be attended to. She 
looked down however more quickly than 
she had looked up, for to her surprise 
Lady Rivers had also suspended her pen, 
and was gazing consideringly ather. Lady 
Rivers was in the middle of a letter to 
Alma. What could she have found to say 
to Alma about her? Emmie’s conscience 
was clear of any offence beyond a little 
preoccupation of late; but there was some- 
thing so unusual, so sinister, in the look, 
that her cheeks went on tingling under its 
influence, all the time she was finishing her 
letter. Her blushes would have burned 
even more fiercely if she had been clair- 
voyant, and could have read the sentence 
Lady Rivers had just indited, and which 
she carefully covered with a piece of blot- 
ting-paper while she leaned back in her 
chair to rest and cough, and take the 
soothing drops she required now after 
every little exertion. It was a sentence 
that had cost her a good deal of considera- 
tion and planning, and it gave her some 
anxiety still as she sat back in her chair 
thinking it over: “ Emmie West and your 
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old friend, Wynyard Anstice, have set up 
quite a marked flirtation since he turned 
up so unexpectedly here. I always told 
you that he was a flirt, and very easily 
won ; but I think this last fancy of his will 
turn out to be the right thing for him, and 
that he is in earnest this time. Emmie 
will make a capital poor man’s wife, and 
she has too little knowledge of the world 
or of society, poor child, to be harmed or 
annoyed by his eccentricities.” 

“What effect would these words have 
on Alma?” Lady Rivers questioned with 
herself. “Surely they would cure her of 
any little hesitation, any temptation to re- 
gret the past, which must be causing that 
unsatisfactory behavior on which even Sir 

. Francis had been remarking lately. Al- 
ma’s pride would certainly be too deeply 
stung to allow her to drive her present 
lover from her when the old one had al- 
ready consoled himself. The news would 
be felt as a humiliation; but it would bring 
her to her senses, and perhaps her discon- 
tent with the brilliant lot Providence had 
assigned to her, deserved the slight pun- 
ishment of seeing her little cousin carry 
off the man she would have chosen if she 
had been allowed her own insane way. 
One could not — no, even Alma ought not 
to expect to have everything just as she 
would like it in this world. She could not 
reasonably expect a large fortune, and — 
everything.” Here Lady Rivers, in spite 
of the reasonableness on which she prided 
herself, heaved a fretful sigh, for strange 
to say, at that moment, the word “ every- 
thing ” represented in her mind Wynyard 
Anstice, weighed against Horace Kirkman 
as ahusbandand son-in-law. His pleasant 
manners, his gentlemanly good looks, the 
sympathy with which he had lately listened 
to her complaints about Melville’s diffi- 
culties in Canada, and Gerald’s college 
career; words dropped by him, which, 
even to her perceptions, revealed a higher 
standard of right and wrong, and stricter 
views of what was due from himself to 
other people, than quite everybody held. 

These and other qualifications were 
summed up in Lady Rivers’s mind by the 
word “everything;” and while she told 
herself that they were, to be sure, mere 
bagatelles, that one could not reasonably 
expect to be thrown in along with that 
other grave requirement, ‘she yet sighed. 
They were characteristics that made life 
very pleasant when cne’s near relations 
had them, and perhaps one was disposed 
to value them unduly in times of illness 
like this, when the conviction would force 
itself upon one that one must die sooner 
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or later, and that one’s children, however 
well married, could but come to die too in 
the end, and might, if unpleasant stories 
were true, be disposed in the other world 
to reproach the parents who had neglected 
that side of the question in their views for 
them in this. 

These, however, were not reflections to 
be indulged in after one had taken one’s 
drops. The Kirkmans went to church 
nearly as often as other people, if they did 
not entertain high-flown views about duty 
and unselfishness; and why should one 
make comparisons? It was quite time that 
Alma made up her mind, and the little 
hint, just penned, if even it ran before the 
fact somewhat, was wholesome for her, 
and might put an end to the suspense that 
was wearing one’s life out, and effectually 
preventing one from getting well. 

“Emmie, my dear,” Lady Rivers said, 
rousing herself from her reverie, as the 
sound of approaching carriage wheels was 
heard through the open window, “I don’t 
think I will see Mr. Anstice when he 
comes in. Neither he nor you ever take 
afternoon tea, I know, so I think I will go 
away and take mine in my room, and you 
can go down to the chateau to see the féte 
as soon as ever you like.” 

Emmie did not remonstrate or offer to 
give up the féte at the chateau to stay with 
her aunt, for she had discovered that obe- 
dience to all Lady Rivers’s whims was not 
only the best policy, but the truest kind- 
ness. This new whith of sending her 
away for whole afternoons, whenever there 
was anything pleasant going at the cha- 
teau, was too agreeable to be quarrelled 
with. Indeed, except when writing to her 
mother, Emmie had had no time lately to 
take account of how the days passed. 
Each one had brought some fresh pleas- 
ure that filled her thoughts too full for 
backwards or forwards looking, and con- 
centrated all her powers on just living in 
the outward and inward sunshine that had 
come to her. Even shyness and self-con- 
sciousness had for the time released her 
from their disabling spells. _Wynyard’s 
comings and goings no longer agitated 
her, for she had reached that dangerous 
deceptive stage of intimacy when the at- 
mosphere of the person with whom the 
mind is occupied is as much felt in ab- 
sence as in presence. She even congrat- 
ulated herself that she could look forward 
to the end of this pleasant intercourse with 
scarcely any regret. There would always 
be the golden time to remember, and she 
believed that it would be as good to her 
after a year’s interval as after an hour’s. 
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The charrette stopped before the house 
as Aunt Rivers closed the sitting-room 
door behind her, and Emmie turned from 
her unfinished letter to the long mirror be- 
tween the windows, just to get a furtive 
glance at herself before any one came in, 
in order to ascertain that she was in good 
looks for the féte at the. chateau that was 
to celebrate Madame de Florimel’s birth- 
day. She had on a white piqué dress, 
one of Constance’s last year’s travelling- 
costumes which Alma had considerately 
packed up for her in the box of summer 
clothing sent out for Lady Rivers since the 
weather grew hot suddenly. It might 
have looked a little out of date in London, 
but no one was likely to find that fault with 
it at madame’s féte, and even Ward had 
condescended to pronounce that it could 
not have fitted Miss West better if it had 
been made for her; and that though to be 
sure Lady Forest’s figure was “cemen- 
tary itself,” there was not a quarter of an 
inch anywhere between her and Miss Em- 
mie. A broad straw hat, freshly trimmed 
with the very same rose-colored ribbons 
that had once given rise to a talk about the 
Kirkmans at Eccleston Square lay on the 
table. Emmie had placed near it a bunch 
of half-opened May roses — Mary’s roses, 
the loveliest and most richly-scented 
flower of the flowery neighborhood, which 
all the country girls sought for in sunny 
spots to wear on that particular day. 
Madelon had taken care that Emmie 
should have the finest blooms to be found 
on her own particular bush by the river, 
and Emmie, after fastening the fullest- 
blown rose at her throat, was disposing of 
a bunch of pink buds and green leaves 
among her braids under her hat, when 
Wynyard entered. 

e smiled when he saw what she was 
doing, but not the least cynically; the no- 
tion of vanity or coquetry would not have 
connected itself in his mind with Emmie 
West if he had surprised her at the glass a 
dozen times in a day, and he would as little 
have thought of paying her a compliment, 
or making the smallest remark to her 
about her looks, as he would to a child. 
Her simple, fresh-hearted enjoyment of 
her sunshiny holiday was, day after day, 
as he watched it, a delightful surprise, a 
sort of acted poem to him which he would 
not have run the risk of disturbing for the 
world. 

“That’s right,” he said, when she turned 
round from the glass and showed her fair 
face, as softly-colored and sweet as her 
roses, and her clear happy eyes, looking 
up from the deeprim of. her hat. “ That’s 





































right, I’m glad you are equipped to set 
forth at once on our enterprise, ‘the dis- 
comfiture of the grocer.’ It is time that 
you and I were on the scene of action, for 
the adverse forces are gathering already. 
I met the redoubtable blue charre¢te bring- 
ing M. Bouchillon in a Paris coat and hat, 
and yellow kid gloves, and with, I am 
afraid, an immense box of bonbons by his 
side, just as I left the village; while An- 
toine, poor boy, has been sheepishly hang- 
ing about the Z/ace in his blouse all the 
morning, making himself quite common. 
What is to be done?” 

“ A coat!” cried Emmie; “ how ridicu- 
lous it will look among the blouses!” 

“ That is your opinion too, is it? I have 
been longing to change costumes with Jo-* 
seph Marie all the morning; he has made 
himself sublime in a new blouse, and a 
bright red handkerchief hanging down 
from under his cap. I think I should have 
proposed the exchange to him, but I was 
afraid of loosing my prestige as madame’s 
cousin, which I mean to turn to account 
to-day in backing up Antoine against the 
épicier. 1 have fought épiciers a good 
deal at different times in my life, but it’s a 
new thing to be reckoning on a black coat 
and kid gloves as one’s most effective 
weapons. In fact, Miss West, it strikes 
me that you and I are coming out in new 
characters expressly for madame’s féte — 
‘glasses of fashion’ at which everybody 
will be looking. We have sat neglected 
in corners together, have we not? and 
now we are going to shine forth.” 

“ Do you know,” said Emmie, smiling, “I 
remember that you talked to me about La 
Roquette, and the dancing under the chest- 
nuts that very evening. Shall I tell you 
the truth now? I was wishing that you 
would go away all the time. I was afraid 
Aunt Rivers might not like even you to 
waste so much time upon me at her dance.” 

“Even me! She has grown much 
kinder to me now, you see, for she lets me 
have the honor of taking care of you to 
the village. I am to bring Madelon too, 
am. I not? the beauty for whose favor 
these rivals in hat and blouse are to con- 
tend to-night. I have only had a passing 
glimpse of her as yet, ond I am curious. 
Antoine is very confidential with me, but 
he confines his praises to her courage in 
digging, and her good soup and nature. 
I don’t believe he knows whether she is 
pretty or not. When shall I see her?” 

“ She is not coming with us ; she turned 
shy at the last, and is walking to the village 
with her mother; but we shall have plenty 
of company in the charrette. La fermi 
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éve and all her boys are to sit with me in 
the back seat.” ; 

“We will see about that in a minute. 
Cannot the boys drive? I will warrant 
Bibi not to run away with us, or be more 
than an hour and a half in getting us to 
the chateau. You and I meanwhile will 
lay out our plans for this afternoon’s cam- 
paign, when the triumph of true love, 

acked by such distinguished patronage 
as we two can give, is to be enacted before 
the whole village.” 

“Do you think madame will be vexed 
at what we are doing?” said Emmie, anx- 
iously, when the charrette, packed to suit 
Wynyard’s views, was well under way, and 
the boys were keeping up such a perpetual 

«“ Yip, yip,” to Bibi, that there was no dan- 
ger of names being overheard. “I feel 
guilty for having told you about Madelon 
and Antoine. I am afraid Madame de 
Florimel may be hurt at your taking the 
opposite side to herself. We have no 
right to interfere, have we?” 

“The right of the young to back up 
true feeling against worldly prudence all 
the world over,” said Wynyard quickly. 
“ T don’t say anything about you, but I at 
least have a right to protest against inter- 
ested marriages, and to hate the tyranny 
that imposes them. I mean to look out for 
each chance of putting a spoke in the 
wheel of such arrangements as come across 
me through my life.” 

His pleasant face darkened as he spoke 
with a sudden flush of anger and pain, and 
he paused, vexed with himself. He had 
thought it was all over —this passionate 
pain at least. He had been congratulating 
himself on the wisdom of his flight from 
London, where passing visions of Alma 
riding with Horace Kirkman in the park, 
were apt to undo at a’stroke the effect of a 
week’s struggle. He had assured himself 
that the last angry regret had died out of 
his heart at the sight of the illness and 
suffering on his old enemy Lady Rivers’s 
face. He had even thought sometimes 
that if he were a poet he would celebrate 
the time of escape from an unhappy love 
into newly conquered content and freedom 
as the most beautiful victory of a life. 
Now here again in a moment came a poi- 
soned arrow from the old trouble, striking 
with as deadly a sting as ever, and testify- 

ing that it was living and unconquered 

still, and that it was influencing his present 
thoughts and actions in a way he had not 
suspected. The angry suffering was gone 
in a moment, however, as quickly as it 
came; he caught sight of a grieved expres- 
sion on Emmie’s tender face, and remorse 
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for having even for a moment, even by a 
look, clouded her perfect pleasure, swept 
other thoughts from his mind for the time. 
He brought himself back from the ab- 
stract view towards which his anger had 
carried him to a more direct answer to her 
question. 

“ No,” he said, “I don’t think Madame 
de Florimel will be disappointed when her 
scheme falls to the ground. She is more 
or less prepared ; her allies in the village 
have gradually deserted her, and I even 
think she will be glad of a move that will 
force her protégé to retire of his own ac- 
cord. I shall represent to her that she has 
the merit of having raised Madelon’s 
value in the eyes of the villagers by bring- 
ing such a distinguished wooer as M. 
Bouchillon to her feet, and that this skilful 
manceuvre has brought Antoine’s parents 
to wish for the match they previously had 
despised, and so secured her favorite an 
advantageous settlement. She will be 
easily brought to think that all was her own 
contriving, and I venture to prophesy that 
before another week is over, Antoine and 
Madelon will be walking together through 
all the neighboring valleys and villages, as 
is the custom here, to invite all the world 
to the wedding. You and I shall have to 
go with them on that occasion, I expect, in 
the character of best friends. I only hope 
they will make haste and have it before we 
leave for our mountain tour.” 

“ But it is rather hard on M. Bouchillon 
to have been brought here only to be made 
to look so foolish as he will to-night, when 
Madelon refuses to dance with him.” 

“Not at all; he will in five seconds 
choose some one else, Jeannette, or Loui- 
son, or Baptista. He only wants a healthy 
village girl for a wife, who goes to mass 
regularly, and has good principles and 
makes good soup. The gold chain he has 
brought with him—of which the whole 
village is talking —was merely intended 
for the some one who would have him. He 
will be just as well pleased to see it round 
Baptista’s neck as if Madelon wore it. He 
loves in the abstract, without troubling 
himself about particulars. Happy man to 
be so easily satisfied! It is the only safe 
way of loving, if one is to love at all, you 
may depend.” 

“Oh, no!” said Emmie, shrinking, and 
Wynyard was angry with himself again. 
A cynical word spoken to her sounded so 
incongruous that it was almost an insult. 

To secure that he should not offend 
again he turned to a different subject. 

“Have you ever,” he asked, “ noticed 
particularly this bit of the hillside we are 
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passing now, with the pomegranate hedge, 
and aclump of cactuses in a hollow below? 
It has the curious effect upon me of takin 
me back to my childhood in India. f 
can’t say whether because there was a 
hedge of cactus in my father’s compound, 
or, as I hope, because one of the pictures 
my mother used to lift-me up to look at 
was a Sketch of this spot done by herself 
when she stayed here. I incline to the 
last supposition, the association with my 
mother is so strong. The first time I 
came here when I was a boy of eight, 
walking up the hill with my uncle and 
Madame de Florimel, I remember feeling 
bewildered like a person in a dream at 
coming suddenly on such a familiar scene. 
It seemed to start out of my past life, and 
bring back all sorts of half-forgotten re- 
membrances, and it awoke such a desper- 
ate longing for a sight of my mother’s 
face again, that I remember it was hard 
work to march straight on without letting 
any one see anything.” 

“ But could you not have told them?” 

“Boys don’t know how to talk of mys- 
teries like that; and besides, I think I 
knew my uncle well enough even then to 
understand that I could not commit a 
more deadly offence than to let him know 
I very much wanted anything he could not 
give me, least of all, my father and mother. 
I hardly know how the sense of guilt I had 
when a child for regretting them first came 
to me, but I remember the misery of it.” 

“Your uncle must have cared very much 
for you then. I don’t thing I should mind 
any sort of behavior that came from too 
much caring for one.” 

“You, I dare say not, but unfortunately 
for my uncle I am not made up of such 
selfless materials, and as I grew older I 
resented the notion of being made a holo- 
caust to old resentments, burnt up utterly 
in the fire of his disappointed egoism. I 
suppose you never happened to read any- 
thing of Jacob Boehme ?” 

“T! I neverheard of him,” said Emmie, 
a little disappointed, as she often was in 
conversations with Wynyard, when just in 
the middle of a personal anecdote or recol- 
lection he would start aside and hunt a 
thought or an allusion back to some author 
she had never heard of. 

“Of course not: it is not likely that the 
old mystic should have come in your way ; 
but he has long been a great friend of 
mine, and a discourse of his on the four 
temperaments was in my mind when I 
spoke about my uncle. I was thinking 
that he belonged to what Boehme calls 
the order of people whose natures are 








grounded in elemental fire. A hungry 
yearning for power, or it may be for love, 
possesses them, and they feed their desires 
by drawing other’s wills and hearts to 
theirs and absorbing them so utterly that 
their victims become mere fuel without 
any individuality left. These are the am- 
bitious ruling spirits of the world, success- 
ful, but seldom or never happy.” 

“I hope I am not a fire-spirit then?” 
asked Emmie. 

“You!” said Wynyard, looking at her 
with a smile, “no; I don’t think there is 
the compelling power about you. You 
would not be so much afraid of Aunt Rivers 
if you were a fire-spirit. Yours isa much 
gentler attraction than the fierce rush of 
the fire. Your cousin Alma is more akin- 
to the bright element that draws us poor 
wind-spirits into its neighborhood to con- 
sume and destroy the life in us, and leave 
us exhausted and worthless. Luckily, 
however, the air-temperament has its 
power of escape and revenge. Sometimes 
we blow out the fire and get free, and then 
we are very happy in our freedom, and heal 
ourselves marvellously, finding the whole 
universe open to air, and in fact boundless. 
Look back at the range of mountains be- 
hind us; are not the colors about the 
Chevre d’Or fine? The dark blues on his 
cavernous left side softening up into the 
lilac of his head, which melts again into 
the dazzling whiteness of the snow-peaks 
behind. To think that all that beauty is 
due to aix — bare rocks, as hard and bar- 
ren as our worst troubles, and air to see 
them through. I think we may be very 
thankful to be grounded in the yielding 
temperament, don’t you?” 

“ Am I the air-spirit too, then?” 

“ Unless there is something of the earth- 
element in your nature — I am not sure.” 

“Is it something bad?” asked Emmie 
anxiously. 

“ Boehme gives it the highest possibili- 
ties of all, and says that the noblest spirits 
are enclosed in the earth-element during 
their sojourn in time, but it is something 
of a prison to them, they yearn upwards 
from it to God, and can only receive the 
good of life through love, divine or human. 
Without that they are dark and melancholy, 
but when love delivers them they are ca- 
pable of the utmost self-devotion — giving 
out from their dark ground the most beau- 
tiful gifts without asking anything for them- 
selves but the fostering warmth of love — 
as the earth turns sunshine into food and 
verdure and flowers.” 

“Yes, I think I understand,” said Em- 
mie ; “ but what are the water-people like?” 
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“They poorly imitate the qualities of 
the fire type, but with them all is illusion, 
for though like the fire-people their nature 
is to absorb instead of to give out, they, 
after the manner of water, hold shifting 
reflections and images only in their hearts 
— notions, not realities, which they enclose 
coldly and easily let go. They have, how- 
ever, the persistence which. water has in 
undermining and subtly finding its way, 
and they divide will-power pretty evenly 
perhaps with their fire opposites, though 
they gain their ends slowly and with much 
less show and noise. There are lots of 
water-people in the world, you may depend 
upon it. Would it be impertinent to put 
down your Aunt Rivers, and perhaps Lady 
Forest, among, let us say, the more 
estimable of the Naiads? It needs all 
the four elements, you see (according to 
Boehme) to make up human nature, and we 
must not quarrel with what comes to us.” 

“ For all that, I should not like to bea 
water-person. What do you make out 
Madame de Florimel to be?” | 

“ Look at her,” cried Wynyard, for by 
this time they had entered the village and 
were drawing up in front of the chestnut- 
shaded place, where Madame de Flori- 
mel always received her birthday guests, 
there being no level space in the chateau 
garden for dancing. “ Look at her as she 
stands there with her little court round her, 
stately and smiling, moving as lightly and 
laughing as merrily as that little girl whose 
cheek she is stooping to pinch just now. 
Look, and say if anything but air could 
clothe a defeated life and a lonely old age 
with such colors, blotting’ out its regrets 
and sorrows in sympathetic reflected hap- 
piness, as the Chevre d’ Or hides its crags 
and chasms in purple,glory. Hurrah, for 
the air-people’s power of escape from them- 
selves, I say! Itisagreat gift. Buthere 
comes Joseph Marie to take the charrette. 
Does he not look triumphant? Madame’s 
féte is the crowning season of the year to 
him. All the old men of the neighborhood 
are already drinking and praising his wine 
down there at the bottom of the A/ace, 
and by-and-by the girls will be invited to 
eat some watery strawberries which he and 
madame between them have coaxed to 
grow in the chateau gardens, and of which 
he is as proud as if he had created them 
himself. He is not sure that he has not 
something to do with the fact that the 
chestnuts are in fuller flower this year than 
usual. Let me help you to get down, we 
must clear our head of mysticism and turn 





to the business of the evening. Ah! 
there is M. Bouchillon himself coming up 
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to madame to present his box of bonbons 
before the whole village. They will be 
won over in a body by the grace with which 
he is making his felicitations, unless we 
hasten to interpose a counter-attraction. 
Madame, who hates presents, is smiling, 
I am afraid, on that bonbon box. Let us 
go forward and distract her attention be- 
fore every one in the commune has discov- 
ered that the giver is her favorite.” 

The place was a square level piece 
of ground that lay just below the chateau, 
fronting the principal village street, and 
overlooked by the church on a rising 
ground beyond the little river, The tall 
magnolias at the end of the ch&teau gar- 
den flanked one side, and just now cast a 
pleasant shadow, in which madame’s /fau- 
teuil and two or three rows of seats for 
special friends had been set out by Joseph 
Marie. The benches at the upper end of 
the square among the chestnut-trees were 
however still the most popular places of 
resort. Old women with their knitting, 
women with babies, had established them- 
selves there an hour or two before, and 
now groups of young men in clean blouses 
and girls in white caps or shady hats were 
gathering and waiting for the music to 
strike up. 

This was a long-established village féte- 
day, or, even in honor of madame, the thrifty 
ty villagers would not have been tempted 
from work in their fields so early in the af- 
ternoon ; but as the féte fell on Madame de 
Florimel’s birthday it had become a cus- 
tom with her to make herself the patroness 
of the occasion, so far as providing a cask 
of her own wine went, paying the musi- 
cians, and coming out to sit under the 
magnolias and chat with everybody who 
liked to claim her notice. Madame’s con- 
duct in this matter of the féte was felt by 
all her neighbors to be manifestly English ; 
for what was the sense of giving awa 
good wine in a promiscuous undiscrimi- 
nating manner which did not provoke 
individual gratitude or necessitate return ? 
And when the custom was first instituted 
there had not been wanting captious 
spirits, headed by the landlords of the two 
cabarets, who insisted that such a slight- 
ing of sound wine had something anti- 
national and unpatriotic about it, and was 
designed to cast a doubt on the supremacy 
of the French people. 

As years went on, however, and ma- 
dame’s peculiarities, English or otherwise, 
were found invariably to conduce to the 
advantage of those who dealt with her, a 
greater sense of confidence sprang up, and 
among the young people of the neighbor- 
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hood at least madame’s féte came to be 
looked upon as the happiest day of the 
year. Her presence, her gaiety, her pleas- 
ant notice of one and another, gave it an 
interest that was wanting to other fétes. 
The strictest of the mothers were apt to 
relax their surveillance somewhat when 
madame was sitting by to encourage the 
young people in enjoying themselves, and 
if, as many people averred, there were a 
greater number of love-matches made in 
La Roquette than most French villages, it 
was perhaps owing to the fact that ma- 
dame, the greatest match-maker. of the 
neighborhood, had always a weakness 
towards aiding a preference that could be 
traced back to a lingering walk under the 
chestnut-trees on her own féte-day. 

To sit by Madame la Comtesse on the 
chateau chairs was a distinction capri- 
ciously meted out by the owner of them 
to special favorites on her birthday. She 
had a habit of gathering the best, and it 
must be confessed also the prettiest, of the 
young girls about her by “nods and 

ecks,” and gracious little compliments, 
remembered and repeated among them- 
selves for all the rest of the year. Once 
seated under the magnolias the girls’ 
chances for good partners were secured 
for the evening, as no young man of any 
pretensions to merit could condescend to 
take a partner from the throng by the 
chestnuts when a magnolia bud still re- 
mained to be secured. 

“ Now you know what a great deal of 
dancing you will have to go through,” 
Wynyard said, when he had explained all 
this to Emmie, and placed her on a chair 
between Madame de Florimel and Made- 
lon. “I know you can dance, for did we not 
once perform the Lancers together in Ec- 
cleston Square, when almost everybody 
else had gone in to supper ?—and to-day, 
instead of being ciphers, we have an im- 
portant part to play in a village drama. 
We have to prevent Madelon from _pro- 
claiming herself the grocer’s bride by danc- 
ing in the first dance with him, and en- 
courage her to distinguish her old lover so 
decidedly as to pique M. Bouchillon into 
making another choice. Our work begins 
at once, for see here comes M. Bouchillon, 
intent on joining himself on to Madelon 
and her mother; intercept him if you can, 
and keep him in conversation while I hunt 
Antoine out of the sulky shyness he is 
indulging among the bowl-players down 
there. He is ruining himself by such con- 
duct. I expressly forbade him to touch a 


bowl to-day; it stamps him as a jilted 
Suitor before the whole world.” 
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Emmie’s power of keeping up a conver- 
sation in French was put toa severe test 
during the next ten minutes. M. Bou- 
chillon’s politeness and secret interest in 
la belle Anglaise, of whom every one was 
talking, prevented her being made aware 
of her deficiencies too plainly, and she 
managed to be still asking questions about 
the road to Clelles, which she and-her aunt 
would probably be following in about ten 
days from now, when the music struck up. 
Then she felt rather than saw — for her 
back was turned to the magnolias — that 
by ap oo had reappeared, walking side by 
side with the young farmer in his blouse, 
and that both were standing before Made- 
lon and her mother. She eagerly brought 
out another question, professing great anx- 
iety for an answer; and though M. Bou- 
chillon betrayed some uneasiness, he 
made her fully comprehend his reply be- 
fore he turned round. Then it was too 
late. Madame Claire had yielded to her 
daughter’s pleading eyes, or to somethin 
that this amiable relation of madame’s hai 
contrived to insinuate in Antoine’s favor; 
and there, in sight of all the village, on 
this important day, was Antoine leading 
Madelon before madame’s nose to the first 
place in the dance, precisely as it had been 
last year, and as if no scheme for Made- 
lon’s advancement to city life had been on 
the Zapis. 

Baptista’s color heightened, and Louison 
felt under her cap to assure herself that 
her new ear-rings were properly in sight. 
Something must have taken a wrong turn 
in the marriage negotiations at the orange- 
tree house, and M. Bouchillon and his 
blue charrette were still in the market. 

“ Now,” cried Wynyard, turning to Em- 
mie, “ it is for us to follow their lead, and 
dance vis-a-vis to that shamefaced pair, 
to give them courage. It must be seen 
that Madelon’s choice is sanctioned by 
madame’s English friends, or our object 
is only half done. Won’t you come?” 

That was an idyllic dance to Emmie, 
often thought of in after days, but never 
equalled. The sunshine, the simple music, 
the laughter of the village children playing 
under the chestnuts, the broadly smiling 
faces all round, a subtle sense of the pleas- 
ure with which so many admiring eyes 
followed her own and her partner’s move- 
ments ; but beyond all, the evra of friend- 
ship and sympathetic sharing in a mystery 
of love which the four dancers interchanged 
= look and smile and finger-touch, as 
often as they passed and repassed each 
other in the complicated figure of the 
dance, made it something never to be for- 

















gotten or repeated in after life. Wynyard 
experienced something of the same feel- 
ing, and to him it came consciously and 
translated itself intothoughts. His gaiety, 
which had been somewhat forced since his 
allusion to Alma on the drive, grew natu- 
ral and hearty again, and his triumph over 
M. Bouchillon was untinged by personal 
bitter recollections. The sweet summer 
sunshine, the simple happiness that per- 
vaded the very air, was bringing more than 
healing, it was bringing new life, opening 
springs of emotion and joy that he had 
believed sealed forever. “If one could 
but live always in Arcadia, if one could 
but escape from the rush of ambition, from 
the overwhelming stress and den yoo se | 
of more complex forms of life, and go bac 
to nature among friendly people like these, 
with a tender face like Emmie West’s at 
one’s side, a gentle, sympathetic heart and 
mind in one’s keeping, responsive as a 
pure mirror to every thought, breathing 
out soothing, instead of unrest,—if one 
could forget the past and live so——” 
And then the music stopped, the dance 
was over, and Wynyard found himself 
strolling slowly back towards the magno- 
lias at Emmie’s side. 

“You don’t want to sit down again just 
yet,do you?” he said. “If you will come 
to the other side of the square we shall get 
a new view of the mountains, and I can 
point out the road we shall all be mounting 
next week, when Madame de Florimel 
takes us to her eyrie in the mountains near 
Clelles. I heard you cross-questioning 
M. Bouchillon just now. You can trace 
miles of the road from the high ground 
beyond the chestnuts. 

The lower end of the J/ace was almost 
deserted when they reached it, for a game 
at bowls had just ended, and the players 
were gathering round a shed where Joseph 
Marie presided over the distribution of 
madame’s wine. The ground rose steeply 
here to a high bank, and when she had 
mounted it Emmie commanded a view of 
the whole range of mountains that shel- 
tered La Roquette from the north wind. 

“There,” said Wynyard, “do you see 
something hanging on to the top of that 
peak up in the sky, a long way off? If you 
have good eyes you can make out lines 
and spires that are too regular to be natural 
projections of the rock. That is St. Va- 
liére, our first night’s resting-place on our 
journey; and now look lower down the 
mountain-side and you will see shadowy 
lines rising one above the other — that is 
the winding road, and a splendid road it is 
we shall follow to get there.” 
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“ Shall we be able to see this valley and 
the village when we are up there?” 

“We shall have a magnificent view of 
the whole country spread out like a map 
below us, but whether this particular val- 
ley and village will be distinguishable from 
others I can’t say.” 

“T shall make it out, I think,” said Em- 
mie, “ for we shall have left it forever then, 
you know.” 

“Let us climb the hill to the church, 
and I will show you something else.” 

The angelus sounded while they were 
crossing the A/ace, and when they came 
out on the road they met a few old women 
and girls who had slipped away from the 
crowd under the trees, to kneel for a few 
moments in the church. Candles were 
lighted and altars decked for the féte, and 
Wynyard and Emmie went to the open 
door to peep in; just then Antoine and 
Madelon passed them, and entering went 
to an altar and knelt down side by side. 
Involuntarily Emmie glanced back at Wyn- 
= and they exchanged a congratulatory 
smile. 

“ Madame Claire must have given them 
leave,” said Emmie in a whisper, “or 
Madelon would not have come.” 

“Fortunate people!” answered Wyn- 
yard. “7Zhey are in earnest enough one 
sees, and have early come to the end of 
their story. Well, we have done a good 
day’s work, have we not? If we come 
back here twenty years hence, how those 
two will talk to us about to-day.” 

The plural pronouns slipped out quite 
involuntarily, but directly they were spoken 
Wynyard was aware of the significant 
sound the sentence had, and saw too that 
the surprise which had first come into Em- 
mie’s eyes had changed into something 
else before she lowered them. Was it 
reproof, or rather was it not overpowering 
consciousness, for the soft line of her 
cheek and the curve of her white neck, 
which was all he could see as she turned 
from him, were dyed crimson? He had 
had no business to say it, and he would not 
offend her for the world, but he could not 
at the moment feel as sorry for his thought- 
lessness as he ought. He felt as if he had 
got out of his ordinary self this evening 
into a new world, with new possibilities 
that had often been near him, but never 
recognized till just now. His voice hada 
tone that Emmie had never heard in it be- 
fore when he spoke to her again, though 
the words had nothing in them and were 
merely spoken to break the silence that was 
growing too long. 

“Madame is lucky in the season on 
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which her birthday falls, since so many an- 
niversaries of it were fated to be celebrated 
here. She would have been puzzled how 
to manage an out-door féte in England, 
now, but here it is the crowning time of 
the year. It would be impossible to 
crowd more beauty into a day than this 
one has given us. I could fancy it a meet- 
ing-day between spring and summer, when 
they have brought their perfections to- 
gether to make a day of Paradise. Yes- 
terday there was hardly such a rich flush 
of green over the vineyards and hillsides, 
and to-morrow its first freshness will have 
faded a little.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Emmie quickly. “It 
will get more beautiful every day here. I 
am only sorry that you showed me the road 
to London to-day, for I can’t help looking 
at it, and remembering that when we are 
on it we shall have left all this behind 
us.” 

“Let us call it the road to St. Valiére 
till we get there,” said Wynyard. “1 
don’t mean to cheat myself out of a day of 
my holiday by thinking about what is to 
come at the end. I am drawing largely on 
the future by taking such a long one this 
year, and it ought to have stores of 
strength and rest in it to go upon till —I 
can’t say when. Don’t you think that 
when you and I meet in Saville Street, say 
on some such foggy day as that one when 
my cousin and I brought Miss Moore 
home with a broken head, we shall get a 
great deal of sunshine out of imagining 
ourselves back again at the church door of 
La Roquette while the azge/us was ring- 
ing, and Madelon and Antoine were stroll- 
ing up the hill between the quince-trees, 
with the afternoon light on their faces ? 
Don’t you think we can manage to make a 
sufficiently strong spell from that to keep 
the fog out of our thoughts at least?” 

“Yes, I do,’’ said Emmie softly. 

And Wynyard’s conscience pricked him 
again, but more feebly this time, for he 
thought he meant, and more than meant, 
all that his words implied. And wh 
should he not do his best to go bac 
cured, and better than cured, safe forever 
from the regrets and angers that he had 
found so miserably disabling and useless ? 
Why force himself to believe that there 
were no real jewels in the world because 
the one he had coveted first had proved a 
mere bit of tinsel ? 

“The women are coming out of church,” 
he said a moment later. “ Their f{éte-day 
chapelet has been duly said, and they are 
ready for their dancing and their gossip 
again. We had better go back to the 


magnolias, or madame will think we are 
setting the villagers a bad example. You 
must dance with Antoine next time to com- 
plete his glorification, and I will ask Made- 
lon to be your vés-a-vis, and then we shall 
have given the villagers enough to talk 
about.” 

Emmie was relieved, and perhaps a little 
surprised, to be received quite cordially 
by madame, and welcomed back to the 
coveted seat at her right hand. There 
were no cold looks to mar her pleasure 
that day, though Wynyard danced again 
with ber twice. Everybody smiled upon 
her; even M. Bouchillon requested the 
honor of her hand from madame, and _ per- 
formed the last quadrille with her in a style 
which was considered by Baptista and her 
mother to eclipse by a long way Wynyard’s 
characterless dancing. 

By the time this last dance was over, 
and cups of English tea dispensed under 
the magnolias, and swallowed with heroic 
determination by madame’s favorites, Zz 
JSermiére and her boys had packed them- 
selves into the charrette, and were waiting 
impatiently for Emmie to jointhem. Even 
on féte-days at La Roquette the heads of 
families insisted on early hours, for to-mor- 
row’s work must not be trenched upon. 

Madame had a little word for Emmie 
when she came up to say good-night, that 
made her cheeks once more that day out- 
color her May roses. 

“So, so, thou hast a will of thine own, 
little one. One guesses how it is that thy 
heart is set on advocating the English way ; 
but I will wait to write to thy mother till I 
can send her a little message that I have 
made in my head already. I do not think 
now that she has neglected to think of thy 
future, however English her way of acting 
may be ;” and then madame stooped down 
and kissed Emmie on both cheeks, looking 
into her eyes between times with a mean- 
ing smile that quite took away Emmie’s 
breath, and put anend to all chance of her 
getting said the birthday congratulations 
she had reserved to this last minute. 

Joseph Marie was to drive the charrette 
up the hill, and the boys, a little excited and 
noisy, had secured the places near the 
driver for themselves, leaving room for 
Emmie near the door. Wynyard came out 
into the road to help her in, and to wrapa 
shawl of madame’s round her, for the air 
had turned chilly after the sunset. 

“ Well,” he said, as they were starting, 
“it has been a splendid day, and it is over; 
but we are not going to regret it, are we? 
It’s the frst day of summer, not the /as¢ 








day of spring, remember, and things are to 














go on getting better and better, you settled 
that. 

Two hours later, when the place was 
~~ deserted, and the twinkling lights in 
the village street and in the houses on the 
distant hills were disappearing one after 
the other, till the whole scene was left toa 
garment of moonlight, Wynyard came 
through the side garden door again, and 
paced up and down under the magnolias. 
He had been having rather a sharp argu- 
ment with Madame de Florimel — one of 
those word battles which generally began 
and ended in playful teasing, but which 
were apt to have a belt of earnestness be- 
tween, when a word or two was sometimes 
said that left a sting, or at least matter for 
thought and self-questioning behind it. 
To-night a good deal of the talk had been 
in earnest, and Wynyard had said and 
heard much that he wanted to look at over 
again under the calming influence of the 
moonlight. He had grown a little hot per- 
haps in defending his meddling in An- 
toine’s affairs, and he had said some bitter 
things which he was obliged to acknowl- 
edge to himself were still so persistently 
in his mind that they would rush out when- 
ever they werechallenged. Yet shat. after 
all, was not the point which occupied him 
most. Some quiet words of Madame de 
Florimel’s, at the end of all the heat while 
they were making friends, caused the dis- 
turbance that had sent him iato the fresh 
air to cool his head. Words that took for 
granted the mutual attraction between 
himself and Emmie, and represented it as 
a fact too transparent for any looker-on 
during the last three weeks to be in any 
doubt about it, unless — and in this lay the 
sting — unless there were indeed some 
deeper likeness between himself and his 
mother, than that eagerness of speech and 
vivacity of manner which Madame de 
Florimel was fond of commenting on. 
Wynyard’s idea of himself was that he 
was even too persistent in all his likings 
and prejudices. Was it so? or was his 
consistency in this one matter, which emi- 
nently to one of his affectionate nature was 
the making or marring of a life, slipping 
away from him? if so, was it a matter 
for self-disgust or for intense rejoicing? 
Should he openchis arms to let in the pos- 
sible new love, or sternly order it away to 
cling to—- what? A bitter recollection of 
the woman who had chosen Horace Kirk- 
man instead of himself, after playing with 
his love for years. * 

Wynyard had left the chateau garden 
and come out into the J/ace, because he 
could not think out this question in a place 
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that had an association which Madame de 
Florimel’s words had made a little disturb- 
ing to-night — the picture, namely, which 
she had often drawn for him of his mother 
and his uncle on the day when they had 
come up the marble steps from the lower 
garden, hand in hand, to tell her of the 
engagement that was never to be fulfilled. 
The suggestion that there might be an in- 
herited taint of fickleness, or at least of 
the hasty impulsive yielding that had made 
his mother a traitor, was not welcome just 
now, when the matter in hand seemed to 
be a conquest over a too persistent longing 
for what was beyond his reach. What 
virtue could there be in holding on to an 
angry pain, felt to be a clog and hindrance 
to the best part of his life, if by right and 
healthful means it could be effectually 
exorcised? If, as Madame de Florimel 
hinted, he had inadvertently won that 
fresh, sweet, simple heart—— Wynyard 
checked his rapid pace as this thought 
presented itself, and his eye fell suddenly 
on a May rosebud that lay in his path, 
where his next step would have crushed it 
into the dust. 

He stooped, picked it up, and laid it on 
his hand. It must have fallen from Em- 
mie West’s hat when she stood just here 
wishing Madame de Florimel good-night 
an hour or two ago. Wynyard remem- 
bered that he had noticed the flower touch- 
ing her fair flushed cheek and her delicate 
ear when she turned from him after the 
look they had exchanged by the church 
door. Then he smiled rather bitterly at 
himself as the remembrance came back to 
his mind of a time long ago when he had 
picked up a faded flower from the ground 
—a camellia, dropped from Alma’s dress 
on to the dusty floor of a London ball- 
room, which he had secured as a priceless 
treasure and kept for weeks. One could 
not without some self-contempt be as fool- 
ish as that for more than one woman, he 
thought, and he made a hasty movement 
to toss the rosebud into the path again. 
No, he could not, it was too like Emmie 
West for that —too beautiful, and fresh, 
and pure to lie in the dust. He compro- 
mised the matter by slipping it somewhat 
carelessly into his buttonhole, and when 
he resumed his walk, and his thoughts 
calmed down and gradually assumed the 
shape of plans, he was aware every now 
and then of the subtle, arrowy perfume of 
the flower breathed up into his face, and 
claiming a recognition in an under-current 
of consciousness that kept crossing his 
soberer reflections with tender fancies and 
golden gleams of hope. He would not be 
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hasty — there was no need for haste ; and 
yet there was equally no need for with- 
drawal in any degree from the intimacy 
which he felt hed somewhat changed its 
character to-night. He resolved that the 
holiday up to the end of that journey to 
Clelles of which they had spoken, should 
be a complete holiday, one of those rare 
times for living in, and enjoying the pres- 
ent, without backward or forward glances 
such as come into busy earnest lives like 
oases of greenness and refreshment good 
to look back upon. Decisive questions 
might be left to settle themselves leisurely 
in Saville Street when work-days had begun 
again. The May rose —his May rose — 
Wynyard said to himself, with a quiet con- 
tent stealing into his heart, was not as he 
well knew a fine-weather flower only, but 
might be trusted to breathe its delicate 
fragrance in dark as well as in sunny days. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


THE ancients were wont to study the 
flight of birds for purposes widely differ- 
ent from ours of to-day. To the old au- 
gurs the course of the eagle from left to 
right, or from right to left, was an omen in 
the one case of good, in the other of evil 
fortune. 

We of the modern world are more mod- 
est. We do not demand that the flight of 
birds shall be regulated according to our 
interests, nor seek in their winged wan- 
derings a sign from the gods. 

The flight of birds is stilla subject of in- 
terest to us, not because we expect to find 
in ita key to the enigma of our own lives, 
but because we venture to hope it may 
yield us some clue to the great enigma of 
nature, and that, by a careful investigation 
of the causes which determine the migra- 
tion of birds, we may get a deeper insight 
into the workings of nature, not only in 
relation to this isolated phenomenon, but 
to the existence and meaning of marvellous 
appearances which organic life presents in 
every direction. 

It is not of the flight of birds generally 
that I intend to speak here, but only of 
that particular and regularly recurring 
form of it known as the passage or migra- 
tion of birds. 

The phenomenon itself is a perfectly 
familiar one, and can scarcely have escaped 
the observation even of a child. Who has 
not seen the dark cloud of starlings cir- 
cling in mid-air around his head, then sud- 
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denly dropping down upon the fields ; or the 
flocks of snow geese soaring so high in the 
heavens that only a keen eye can detect 
them, and they might pass unnoticed but 
for distant cackling that falls upon the 
ear 

Few of us may have had the opportunity 
of ourselves seeing how the storks at the 
end of July gather by hundreds on a 
marshy meadow, in order to set out, all to- 
gether and in regular order, for the journey 
to their winter quarters ; but this curious 
scene is very familiar to us by description, 
and we all have a general idea whither it is 
that the storks wend their flight. They 
take a long journey, going far into the in- 
terior of Africa, at least as far as the 
equator. It is not yet positively known in 
what districts of Africa they winter. 
Brehm observed them in eastern Sudan, 
in September, still on the wing, and in 
such numbers that they “literally covered 
the broad level lands by the river-side, 
and, when they rose, filled the whole hori- 
zon.” The stork does not winter in the 
south of Europe, so that the north Ger- 
man stork, for example, must make an 
extraordinarily long journey to reach his 
winter quarters, and this journey he ac- 
complishes in a few days. He never halts 
except to take necessary food, but wings on 
steadily his unbroken flight. 

While, however, the migration of birds is 
thus familiar to us in its outward aspect, it 
is quite otherwise when we come to inves- 
tigate the causes of the phenomenon. To 
the popular mind this is a complete mys- 
tery, and even science is far from having 
reached a satisfactory solution of it. Im- 
portant advances have, however, been 
made in this direction during late years, 
partly through the accumulation of careful 
observations, but chiefly through the adop- 
tion of new methods of investigation; and 
we may now say, that though some infor- 
mation as to details is still wanting, yet in 
its general principles the phenomenon of 
the migration of birds is now capable of 
explanation. 

The first question which arises in rela- 
tion to this curious natural fact of course 
is: why do the birds migrate? 

Have they an innate restlessness which 
will not allow them to settle long on one 
spot, but compels them to wander hither 
and thither over the surface of the earth? 
In many even scientific books of natural 
history, this restless impulse, this wander- 
ing instinct, is assigned as the cause of the 
migration of birds. In a certain sense, 2s 
we shall presently see, this is quite true; 
but this answer to the question gives really 
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no explanation of the phenomenon, it 
merely removes it a step further; for we 
immediately ask, whence comes, then, this 
wandering instinct? Why do we find it 
in some birds and not in others? Is it of 
any use to those which possess it? Is it, 
indeed, a necessity of their very exist- 
ence? 

Let us fix our attention first upon this 
last question, and endeavor to answer it by 
another. What would become of the birds 
which make their home with us in summer, 
but in the winter go “ flying, flying south,” 
if we could take away from them the wan- 
dering instinct, and so compel them to 
winter in our climes? 

The answer is, they would perish, not 
from cold, but from want of food. How 
could the storks live in our countries in 
winter, when their chief supplies — frogs, 
lizards, and blind-worms—lie buried in 
their winter sleep? when they could not, in 
default of these dainty bits, make a snap 
at bees, humblebees, or grasshoppers, or 
find a meal of young birds as they so often 
do in promt And even if in a mild win- 
ter, a single stork could — as it has been 
known to do— pick up a meagre subsis- 
tence, just enough to sustain life, how 
would this scanty supply suffice for the 
multitude of birds that inhabit the same 
district in summer? 

Still worse would it fare with our numer- 
ous insect-eating birds, the nightingale 
and whitethroat, the redbreast and the 
swallow. The cuckoo, too, would inevita- 
bly die of hunger if he were to attempt to 
stay through our winter, for his food con- 
sists almost entirely of caterpillars, espe- 
cially the large hairy kind, of which he 
devours great quantities. These, however, 
enter the pupa stagein July or August, in 
places where the- cuckoo cannot get at 
them, or they bury themselves in the earth 
for the winter. The cuckoo therefore 
leaves us in August, while the small insect- 
eaters, such as the whitethroat, the red- 
starts, and the siskin, stay until September, 
as they can still find among the garden 
shrubs, and in hedges, and the fields, 
worms and insects enough to live upon. 

There are, indeed, insect-eating birds 
which remain for the winter, but these, 
like the blackbird and the thrushes, either 
feed upon berries, or if they are purely 
insectivorous, like the woodpeckers, they 
possess particular natural appliances, by 
which they can gain access to their food 
even in winter. 

Thus the woodpeckers feed chiefly on 
insects which perforate trees. And as 
these are tolerably abundant, and within 
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the stems are completely sheltered from 
the cold, they are to be found in winter as 
insummer. The woodpecker is indeed a 
real carpenter. With his hard and strong 
beak he works away at any unsound spot 
in the trunk of the tree, till he reaches the 
fresh wood. The largest of our species, 
the black woodpecker, has been known to 
split off chips six inches in length, and 
under a tree in which a bird of this kind 
has made itself, with all the precision of a 
carpenter, a home in the trunk, the chips 
lie scattered about in such numbers that 
they alone indicate the presence of the nest. 
Although even for the woodpecker food is 
much more abundant in summer, since he 
consumes all the insects that live under 
the bark of the tree, still his winter supply 
never entirely fails ; he always finds in the 
wood the fat larve of the wood-wasp and 
wood-beetle, so that he is under no neces- 
sity to change his abode. Hence he 
abides and is not a migratory but a resi- 
dent bird. 

We see then that only those birds have 
the migratory instinct which in winter 
could not sustain life without it in the 
countries where they pass the summer. 

The next question that naturally pre- 
sents itself is: why should they do this? 
[why should they come to us in summer if 
they are obliged to leave again in winter ? 
why do they not rather remain in those 
southern lands which would yield them an 
abundant supply of food even in winter? 

The answer to this is not so easy as it 
might seem; at any rate it is not so simple 
as that to the previous question: why do 
they leave us in winter? 

I shall confine myself for the present to 
two leading considerations. 

The first is that no possibility of life in 
nature remains unused. Wherever the 
outward conditions for the existence of a 
living being are favorable, there for the 
most part we find life. Every species 
strives to multiply itself indefinitely ; hun- 
dreds of thousands are born every year, 
but far more than half of these perish early 
because there is not room forall. So long 
as ~ country remains unpeopled with 
bird life, in which such life might be 
generally maintained, so surely will the 
unoccupied ground be quickly taken into 
possession. 

It would be a great mistake moreover to 
suppose that northerly lands, especially 
the Arctic regions, offer their winged sum- 
mer guests but scanty supplies. On the 
contrary, when the flocks of geese, swans, 
gulls, sandpipers, etc., which breed there, 





return in the autumn, they are in remark- 
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ably good condition, and have a thick 
layer of fat under their skin, to the annoy- 
ance of the collector, who finds the skin- 
ning of his booty perceptibly harder on 
that account. The Arctic Sea is prolific 
in the lower animals of every description, 
as is shown by the extraordinary number 
of birds which breed on the shores of the 
frozen sea. We can understand then how 
even these regions have their bird colonists. 

There is a second consideration which 
accounts also for the northerly flight of 
the birds in summer. 

It is generally imagined that tropical 
countries have all the year round an abun- 
dant supply of food of all sorts, both for 
animal and vegetable life. This is true, 
however, only of certain regions ; for the 
most part it is altogether a mistake. In 
the interior of Africa whole districts of 
country are completely dried up; all stand- 
ing waters and most running streams dis- 
appear ; frogs, newts, lizards, and snakes, 
as well as many fishes, bury themselves in 
the mud, and there take their summer 
sleep; and even the insects disappear as 
a body, when the green of the plants is 
parched by the burning heat, and all ver- 
dure withers. 

At such seasons even birds cannot exist. 
Food fails for all which, like the little 
warblers and the cuckoo, live entirely on 
insects, or, like most of the waders and 
water birds, feed only on aquatic animals, 
snails, mussels, and worms. ; 

We may go further, and say that even 
for many herbivorous birds existence would 
be impossible, as for example for the crane. 
This large, handsome, graceful bird lives 
for the most part on grain and fresh plants. 
In eastern Africa, where it winters in 
large numbers, it plunders the fields of 
millet on the plains. But in summer these 
plains, like most of the southern edge of 
the Desert of Sahara, are completely 
dried up. Hence there is here again an 
obvious necessity for the birds to seek 
other climes. 

It appears then plain that the migrations 
of birds are not capricious, or prompted 
by mere restless impulse; they migrate 
because they are obliged to do so in order 
to maintain life; they migrate that they 
may not starve, 

We do not of course mean by this that 
the individual bird, as we see him to-day, 
is driven away by the fear of hunger in the 
autumn; nor do we mean that the bird 
would wait till all supplies failed, and he 
began to feel the pinchings of want. What 
we mean is that there is an impulse within 
him which constrains him at the right time 





to migrate; and if we wish to understand 
the whole philosophy of this phenomenon, 
we must seek an answer to the further 
question: whence comes this wandering 
instinct in the birds? what is its origin, 
and what are the stages of its develop- 
ment? 

As we have seen that only those birds 
have this impulse which are liable to a pe- 
riodical dearth of food, we may naturally 
suppose that the wandering instinct may 
have been developed by the periodically 
recurring scarcity. This is indeed the fact, 
as the following considerations will show. 

We must turn our attention first to those 
birds which are not strictly migratory, for 
if we began with the swallow and the crane, 
we should be driven back on the first ques- 
tion: how did these birds know that at a 
distance of hundreds of miles lay a coun- 
try where they could meet with plentiful 
sustenance, when for the first time they 
found their food growing scarce at the be- 
ginning of winter? and why did they fly 
such an immense distance, without break- 
ing the journey at any of the many halting- 
places where they might have found, at 
least for the time, abundance of food? 

The whole question would thus be prej- 
udiced ; for in inquiring into the cause of 
a phenomenon, it is not fair to begin with 
the investigation of extreme cases, but, on 
the contrary, with those which approach 
most nearly to ordinary and familiar facts. 
We must not therefore, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the origin of the migration of 
birds, take as examples the enormous 
flights of the crane and stork, but must 
rather ask whether the habit of migration 
does not show itself in other species in a 
less marked degree, so that we might be in 
a position to regard these extreme forms 
as merely fuller developments of the same 
instinct, and thus rise from simple and fa- 
miliar instances to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the whole phenomenon. 

This we find to be quite feasible practi- 
cally. 

With respect to the varying fixity of 
their habitat, birds have been somewhat 
roughly arranged under three grand divi- 
sions, as resident, wandering, and migra- 
tory. 

The first class comprehends the wood 
and black grouse, pheasant, sparrows, and 
titmice, and all those birds whose habit it 
is not to leave the place where they have 
once founda home. To the residents be- 
longs also, as I said before, the black wood- 
pecker. This bird inhabits in summer and 
winter the same forest track. But even he 
shows the first tendency towards the wan- 
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dering instinct, for in winter he extends 
his flight through the dark pine forest much 
further than in summer, and for the simple 
‘reason that his food is more scarce, and 
that he has to take a wider range to find 
it. In summer every tree-trunk yields him 
an abundant supply; in winter he has to 
go hither and thither tapping the hollow 
wood, till he finds his food. Here, how- 
ever, we have clearly the first rudiment of 
the migratory instinct. We have only to 
imagine such a bird inhabiting a very small 
and isolated woodland tract, and it is plain 
that at the approach of winter, he would 
be compelled to leave this and to fly in 
search of food to the nearest forest, and 
when this was again exhausted to seek out 
another; and thus from time to time the 
cravings of hunger would make him a wan- 
dering bird. In this sense not only the 
black woodpecker, but many others of his 
tribe, are also wandering birds. 

Thus, for example, the beautiful green 
woodpecker with the red cap, which usu- 
ally inhabits small leafy forests, only re- 
mains in one and the same place during 
the breeding season. As soon as the 
foung are. fledged he begins his wander- 
ings, and takes up his temporary abode 
sometimes in forests, sometimes in gar- 
dens, and often, in the scarce time of win- 
ter, extends his flight to districts where he 
is never seen at any other time. As bear-. 
ing on the question now before us, it is 
important to note that these wanderings 
are not regulated by any fixed rule; the 
bird is obviously guided by the necessities 
of the moment. When food fails him in 
one place, he flies on and settles some- 
where else ; andin very mild winters, when 
food is plentiful, he does not wander at all, 
but remains in his summer breeding-place. 

One and the same species is, therefore, 
at one time a wandering and at another a 
resident bird; and there can be no doubt 
that the habit of wandering may be devel- 
oped in the resident bird, by the mere 
necessity of flying in search of food, and 
that it must have been so developed when- 
ever a species passed from a warmer to 
colonize a colder clime. 

In such a case, certain individuals must 
first have been-obliged to wander about in 
search of food in winter; as this necessity 
recurred year after year, the habit would 
gradually grow ; and the individual would 
act upon it, not only under stress of bitter 
weather, but also in mild winters, when it 
might very possibly have sustained life in 
its summer habitat. 

Now we know that habits are hereditary, 

no less than physical peculiarities. 





They 


are handed down from one generation to 
another, and are the more certain to reap- 
pear when they are actually a condition of 
the maintenance of life in the individual. 
A green woodpecker, for instance, which 
should fail to adopt this habit, would in 
hard winters simply perish for want of 
food. Thus with each successive genera- 
tion, the impulse to wander in winter must 
have become stronger, and must have 
grown finally into an irresistible instinct 
urging each bird to flight at the approach 
of winter. 

This impulse clearly differs only in de- 
gree, not in kind, from that which urges 
the regular migratory birds to their more 
distant flight. The new feature of the 
phenomenon which we observe in their 
case is, that the flight is always in one 
definite direction. 

To the woodpecker it is indifferent 
whither he flies in search of his winter 
sustenance; he finds his wood-worms 
everywhere, in north or south alike. But 
this is not the case with all wandering 
birds. If we turn our attention to those 
which live in winter on the berries in the 
forests, on bilberries or juniper berries, we 
shall find that a northerly flight in winter 
would be of little advantage to them, for 
deep snow, such as covers the ground in 
the north of Europe, would completely 
hide the greater part of their sustenance. 
Nor is it only on account of the depth of 
the snow, and the stunted growth of the 
bushes and trees, that birds like the wax- 
wing and the fieldfare could not winter in 
high latitudes. The greatest obstacle of 
all would be the shortness of the days, 
which would allow so few hours for the 
search for food. It is clear, then, that if 
such birds are not to perish, they must 
seek their winter sustenance in a generally 
southerly direction. 

Here it may be fairly urged that we 
have not yet shown how the habit. of 
migrating southwards was first formed. 
The waxwing, for example, which now in- 
habits in summer the north of Russia, 
must first have wandered there. How 
then did the bird know that in winter it 
must not wend its flight north, or east, or 
west, but in a southerly direction in order 
to avoid the deepest snow? We have 
seen how the wanderings of the green 
woodpecker gradually grew into a fixed 
habit, but how came waxwings to learn 
that in winter they must fly south? how 
did they know that in southerly lands they 
would find longer days and more plentiful 
food? Twenty years ago we could have 
given no answer to this question. To-day 
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we are prepared with one, because we have 
become acquainted with a principle not 
previously recognized, and which has a 
powerful influence on all the relations of 
life, determining and regulating them — 
the principle of natural selection. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
waxwing had not yet-become an inhab- 
itant of Russia, but was living winter and 
summer alike in Germany, slowly mul- 
tiplying, and therefore gradually extend- 
ing its range further north. 

Now we will imagine a flock of these 
birds to have colonized further north. In 
the very first winter they would find their 
food becoming scarce, and would be com- 
pelled to wander about in search of it; in 
this way many birds would perish, all, that 
is to say, which had taken a wrong direc- 
tion. Only those which, whether by acci- 
dent or by remembering the way they had 
come, took a southerly course would have 
any prospect of outliving the winter. 

In each succeeding winter, therefore, a 
selection would take place among the 
northern colonists, and only those would 
remain alive which had migrated south- 
ward. As these alone would remain to 
propagate in the next year, this habit of a 
southerly flight would be transmitted to 
their descendants, and so a race would 
arise predisposed by habit not to wander 
hither and thither in winter, like the green 
woodpecker, but to take one definite direc- 
tion, namely, towards the south. This 
brings us, then, to the migratory birds 
proper. 

Among these there are indeed various 
classes. Between the somewhat irregular 
southerly flight of the waxwing, and the 
rapid and perfectly regular migration of 
the crane or snow goose, there are man 

radations. They are, however, only dif- 
erences of degree which divide the regu- 
lar from the irregular migratory birds; 
they are all steps in the same scale, and 
help to connect the two extremes. We 
can indeed see at once the causes which 
have produced in certain species a fuller 
development of the migratory habit. One 
such cause is to be found not only in the 
regularity of the migration, but in the great 
distance that is traversed in long stretches 
of unbroken flight. 

Let us take, for example, a species of 
duck living in the south of France in ponds 
and marshes, and subsisting chiefly on 
mussels, snails, worms, and the larve of 
insects, which it finds on the water plants 
as well as on the surface of the pools. 
Such is, in fact, the mode of life of most 
ducks, 





This duck, having found a good breed- 
ing-place, will remain there summer and 
winter. It will never be driven elsewhere 
by lack of food, for in a climate where 
there is only for a very short time of the 
year a thin covering of ice, animals can 
always find sufficient supplies. 

But the case would be altogether dif- 
ferent if this bird were to extend its range 
further north, say to any of the Baltic 
provinces, or in the direction of. Finland. 
There, very early in the winter, a thick 
coating of ice covers all standing and most 
running water. There is an absolute 
dearth of food, and certain death must be- 
fall it if it does not make a hasty escape. 
In such a case it would not be possible, as 
in that of the waxwing, for the bird to pick 
up a scanty subsistence, for when once 
water and earth are frozen as hard as. 
stone, there is absolutely no food for 
ducks. Nor is it only in the immediate 
neighborhood of his home that the earth 
thus suddenly becomes the abode of bar- 
renness and death; wide regions of the 
way which the migratory bird has to travel 
are frozen over at the same time. So it 
comes that such a bird does not move 
leisurely from marsh to marsh, but hur- 
ries rapidly and in long stretches south- 
ward, so soon as the time of scarcity sets 
in. Let it be granted now that this im- 
aginary species of duck, while ——— 
itself over the whole of Europe, has stil 
remained a resident bird in its original 
home in the south of France, and we have 
before us all the stages of the development 
of the migratory instinct in regular succes- 
sion, from the first wandering to the fixed 
periodical migration from the uttermost 
north of Europe to the extreme south. 

This is not precisely true of our ordi- 
nary wild ducks, because these almost all 
breed in the north and only take up their 
winter quarters in the south of Europe, 
possibly because the thickly populated 
south does not offer them a sufficiently 
quiet breeding-place. 

In the case of the sea-ducks, however, 
the analogy holds in the main, as also in 
that of the eider duck (Somateria mollis- 
sima), the bird which yields the costly 
eider down. This bird inhabits a very 
wide region, the whole northern circuit of 
the earth, from the west coast of Europe, 
the Channel, and the English and Danish 
coasts, as far as Norway, Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, and Greenland. Inall this district 
it breeds and lines its nest with the pre- 
cious down. The down might easily be 
secured after the bird had been allowed to 
breed in peace, but unhappily there has 
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been throughout the extreme north a com- 
plete raid upon the nests of the eider duck. 
In the midst of the breeding-season the 
feathers and eggs are taken, and as many 
of the old birds as possible are shot, and 
then it is matter of astonishment that the 
spoil in eider down becomes less and less 
every year. Such is the case, for example, 
in Spitzbergen. On the coasts of Ger- 
many, men act more rationally; the birds 
are spared, and in some cases they have 
even been carefully tamed, so that they 
will make their nests in the neighborhood 
of houses. 

The eider duck is wholly a sea-bird ; it 
lives only on the coast, and is entirely de- 
pendent on the sea for its food, which con- 
sists of the lower marine animals, chiefly 
mussels and sea-snails, which it fetches up 
with great skill from the bottom of the sea, 
often at a depth of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet. 

It can, of course, only live in Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and Iceland during the sum- 
mer, as in winter the sea is frozen. The 
eider duck is, therefore, in those regions a 
migratory bird. The eider ducks of Green- 
land collect in enormous flocks on certain 
places of the coast, which are’ especially 
productive of food; the sea is literally 
covered with them for half a square mile. 
They take only a short time, however, to 
assemble ; then they rise into the air, and 
migrate in cloudlike masses southwards 
over the ocean, till they reach the British 
Isles, or the shores of the Channel and 
France, where the warm Gulf Stream 
keeps the water open, and here they win- 
ter. 

I have already mentioned that on the 
German shores other eider ducks live 
which remain there throughout the year, 
and must therefore be classed as resident 
birds. , 

The eider duck, however, lives also on 
the shores of the Baltic; and, as here the 
Gulf Stream does not penetrate, wide 
tracts of sea often freeze. The Baltic 
eider ducks are, therefore, compelled to 
wander. They first seek the still open 
spaces of water, and then are driven on as 
far as the North Sea. The eider duck of 
the Baltic is thus a wandering bird; and 
we find, therefore, one and the same spe- 
cies in the Arctic zone a genuine migratory 
bird, on the Baltic only a wanderer, and in 
the North Sea resident; a conclusive 
proof that migration and wandering is not 
an essential characteristic of the species, 
but a habit which is adopted when the ne- 
cessities of life require it, and a proof, 
moreover, that the regular migration has 
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grown out of the irregular wandering in 
search of food. 

So far we have only attempted to answer 
the questions: why do birds migrate? 
and how did the migratory habit originate ? 

To both questions we have found a suf- 
ficientanswer. The birds migrate because 
stern necessity compels them to do so, and 
they are not born with an inherent wander- 
ing instinct, but learn the habit gradually, 
and just in the degree in which the influ- 
ence of climate renders it imperative. 

There remains the further question: 
how do the birds migrate? with what 
means are they furnished to perform an act 
so wonderful? How is it possible that 

fter going hundreds of miles, they should 

nd their old nest again? Whoshows the 
eider duck, which takes its flight from the 
misty shores of the Faroe Islands, the way 
to its summer home in Iceland or Green- 
land? By what compass do they steer 
their course, that, starting from one partic- 
ular point of the coast, they alight on the 
little spot of land in mid-ocean, when the 
slightest deviation from the direct line 
would carry them hundreds of miles to the 
right or left of it? 

It must indeed be admitted that it is a 
very marvellous thing to see a cloud of 
birds pursuing, high in the air, as straight 
a course, in a certain direction, as a ship 
piloted by the most experienced steersman 


‘with chart and compass, and even more 


wonderful still does it appear, when the 
whirring sound of wings is heard far over- 
head in the dark night. 

For a long time it-was generally believed 
that these birds were endowed with a cer- 
tain mysterious organ of locality, a sixth 
sense, which we cannot describe more ac- 
curately because we do not ourselves pos- 
sess it. More recently an able naturalist * 
has suggested the hypothesis that the 
birds might be endowed with some organ 
which makes them sensitive to the mag- 
netism of the earth, so that their own bod- 
ies indicate to them, like a magnetic needle, 
the direction of the magnetic pole. 

There is always something questionable 
in assuming the existence of certain un- 
known organs of sensation in the brute 
creation. Scientifically we have no right 
to do this unless the phenomena are inca- 
pable of any other explanation. We must 
therefore first inquire whether the known 
five senses may not suffice to solve the 
mystery. 

Even before entering on this inquiry, 
however, we may set aside the hypothesis 


* Dr. von Middendorff, 
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of a magnetic sense. Not that it is in 
itself at all absurd. Just as we and most 
animals possess organs of sensation which 
make us conscious of the waves of light 
and of sound, so it is quite conceivable 
that there might be animals endowed with 
an organ, which should make perceptible to 
them the magnetic currents which flow 
over the surface of the earth. 

But whether there be such animals or 
not, birds certainly possess no such mag- 
netic sense, for we know now that in their 
migrations they are not at all affected by 
the magnetic poles, but simply seek out 
certain localities. They do not steer their 
course like a ship, to south or north, south- 
east or north-west, and keep the same di- 
rection till they reach their goal; but they 
follow certain definite and often winding 
tracks, and guide themselves by moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers, seas, or coast 
lines. 

It has been Jong a well-known fact in 
relation to migratory birds which cross the 
Mediterranean, that they make the transit 
only at certain fixed points. The first of 
these crossing-places from the west is the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the second is from 
Tunis to the southern point of Sardinia, 
Cape Spartivento, and by Sardinia and 
Corsica, to the coast of the Gulf of Genoa. 
A third track is from Tripoli by Malta and 
Sicily to Italy; and finally there is a 
fourth in the east of the Mediterranean, 
from Egypt by Cyprus into Asia Minor.* 

Why do the migratory birds cross the 
sea at these precise spots? Is it because 
by these tracks they most quickly reach 
land? or because in all these directions 
they pass over narrow arms of the sea, or 
over islands which afford them welcome 
resting-places ? 

This has been hitherto supposed to be 
the reason, and for many birds these rest- 
ing-places are indeed essential; without 
them some could not possibly accomplish 
the journey. Even on the comparatively 
short passage from the African coast to 
Malta, the smaller migratory birds often 
perish if they are overtaken by storms. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that the birds had chosen these cross- 
ing-places on account of the islands. If 
this were the case, then we should see 
them always taking the shortest route from 
the mainland to the nearest islands. But 
it is not so, for the distance from Tripoli to 
Malta is just double that from Cape Bon, 


.* Some less frequented tracks are not here men- 
tioned ; a description of them may be found in Palmén’s 
excellent treatise, ‘Die Zugstrassen der Vogel.’ 
Leipzig: 1876, 





near Tunis, to the western point of Sicily, 
and at the time of the year when the birds 
migrate, this part of the sea is often agi- 
tated by heavy storms. Why then have 
not the birds chosen the nearer way ? 

In order to find an answer we must go 
back to an earlier time. 

In the diluvial period the Mediterra- 
nean had not yet assumed its present 
form. It consisted at that time of two 
large separate inland salt-water lakes. On 
the one side it was cut off from the ocean 
by a broad strip of land, where now are 
the Straits of Gibraltar; on the other 
side the Italy of to-day, with Sicily, 
formed a land dyke, which was connected 
with the African coast, and thus divided 
that which is now called the Mediterra- 
nean Sea into two halves. The sea is still 
perceptibly shallower where this land-con- 
nection formerly existed, but there are 
also other and perfectly clear proofs that 
the lands bordering on the Mediterranean 
lay at that time higher than at present by 
nearly nine hundred metres. The birds, 
therefore, making their summer migration 
northwards at this period, would pass 
—_ these broad connecting tongues of 
and. 

Gradually in the course of several thou- 
sand years the land sank, and tracts of 
water at first narrow, but gradually widen- 
ing, divided Sicily and Spain from Africa. 
When we consider that the gradual eleva- 
tion which is going on at present in Scan- 
dinavia, for instance, takes place only at 
the rate of two and a half feet in a century 
at the most, we can easily imagine that 
the depression was so gradual that from 
one year to another it was not perceptible. 

The birds therefore, in their yearly mi- 
gration to and fro, must have passed at 
first over a broad and then over a gradu- 
ally narrowing belt of land, later still over 
marshes and lagunes, then cver a small 
arm of the see, and finally over broad wa- 
ters; and yet no one generation may have 
been aware of any change. 

Most probably this is the explanation of 
the present course of the birds. The land 
has been gradually withdrawn from be- 
neath them, and imperceptibly their flight 
over connecting belts of land has been 
changed into a passage across the sea. 
The birds did not then fly in the first in- 
stance in a certain direction across the 
open sea, but simply followed the land; as 
the land gradually sank, however, they did 
not change their course, and it continues 
the same to this day, though it is now 
thousands of years since the land was sub- 
merged. 
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We understand now why the birds do 
not uniformly pursue a direct line from 
north to south, or from south to north, but 
only when this is the direction in which the 
land-bridges formerly lay; we understand 
also how it is that we so often find islands 
on their track, for these are nothing else 
than the remains of the sunken land- 
bridges. 

This fact throws clear light upon the 
whole phenomenon, and we have only to 
reply now to the further question: why 
did the birds choose the land-bridges in 
order to cross the sea? 

If we call to mind what we have already 
observed of the origin of the migratory 
instinct in the waxwing, and in our 
hypothetical case of the duck, we shall not 
be long in perplexity about the answer. 
For we have seen that the birds did not 
for the most part choose at all; they had 
not the remotest idea of crossing the sea 
when they followed the course of the belts of 
land northwards ; they simply took the only 
track by which they could extend them- 
selves towards the north. No bird can 
make its home upon the water; even the 
water-fowl have to seek the shore in the 
breeding season. 

If then, at the time when the Mediter- 
ranean Sea still consisted of two great salt 
lakes, we suppose that a species of bird 
living to the south of it, on what would be 
now the north coast of Africa, increased 
and multiplied till its original habitat be- 
came too small for it, it would graduall 
spread northwards —that is, it would fol- 
low the then existing belts of land in that 
direction. If, however, these more north- 
erly climates were only adapted for the 
maintenance of its life in summer, then in 
winter it must go southwards again —in 
other words, it would return to its old 
habitat. Let us suppose that in the course 
of centuries the climate became warmer, 
then it would gradually move its breeding- 
places further and further north, but would 
still return in winter by the same way, 
though by a gradually lengthening pre 
to its original home in the north of Africa. 
By the same track by which this species 
had gradually spread itself, would its par- 
ticular generations move backwards and 
forwards year after year. 

We arrive then at the very significant 
conclusion that the present tracks of migra- 
tory birds are nothing else than the old 
ways by which they originally spread them- 
selves out towards the north. 

As we have already seen in the case of 
the waxwing, the gradual extension to the 
north of a species was the origin of the 





migratory habit ; but the adherence to cer- 
tain definite tracks can only be explained 
on the supposition that the way by which 
it first moved northward became the 
habitual line of migration. 

We shall now ask what ground we 
have for supposing that such an exten. 
sion towards the north was a common 
and continuous phenomenon for any long 
period ? 

We must not forget that there was a time 
when the animal life on our hemisphere 
was altogether different from what it is at 
present. 

In the glacial period central Europe had 
a colder climate than now, as is shown 
not only by the vestiges of northern or 
high Alpine forms of vegetable and ani- 
mal life belonging to that period, but still 
more by the dense masses of ice which 
covered mountain and plain, and which 
must have caused a very perceptible lower- 
ing of the temperature, even if their very 
existence did not imply an intense degree 
of cold. 

And not only in central Europe, but 
south of the Alps also, the climate was far 
colder in the diluvial period than now. 
The Atlas, as well as the Lebanon and the 
mountains of Armenia, had at that time 
enormous glaciers, of which the moraines 
remain to this day, and form the soil on 
which now grow the famous cedars of Leb- 


‘anon. 


We shall therefore not be wrong if we 
suppose that — many birds, which now 
inhabit the central and northern regions of 
Europe, were at that time wanting, because 
the climate was too severe for them. They 
must therefore have come subsequently 
from the south, and with the gradual rais- 
ing of the temperature there must have 
been a corresponding steady but of course 
very gradual influx of birds to the north. 
Just in proportion as the ice retreated, 
would the birds push forward the bounds 
of their habitat, and in the course of cen- 
turies may even have advanced hundreds 
of miles in this way.* 

Here, then, we have the first condition 
of the development of the migratory in- 
stinct — a gradual and steady progress of 
many species in a northerly direction. 


* It must not, however, be said that the migration of 
birds dates first from the glacial period. Probably it is 
of much earlier — Many birds were already bircs 
of passage before the glacial period, and some of thir 


tracks point to a still more distant date. As we cannot 
—— here anything like an exhaustive treatment of 
the phenomena of migration, nothing more, indeed, 
than an explanation of the manner in which it arose, 
we must not enter on the question at what period of the 
earth’s history the migratory habit may have begun. 
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That their progress was carried on in 
the same lines of route which are followed 
to-day by the birds in their migration, has 
been already asserted and partially main- 
tained. Yet further confirmation is afford- 
ed by the interesting fact that the tracks 
by which wandering birds now move to 
and fro, differ in birds of different habits, 
that they generally follow precisely the 
direction which the species must neces- 
sarily have taken in its diffusion towards 
the north. 

For the recent discovery of this impor- 
tant link in the chain of evidence we are 
indebted to the Swedish naturalist Pal- 
mén. 

It will not, of course, be supposed that 
we are able to mark out the exact course 
pursued by each species, but in reference 
to one small group of birds the evidence 
is complete, and from this we may fairly 
deduce the broader conclusions. 

We follow, then, the distinction which 
Palmén makes of four different classes of 
birds — the coast birds, the birds inhabit- 
ing river-banks, the marsh birds, and finally 
the land birds. 

In the first class we include all birds 
which find their sustenance by the sea- 
shore; this comprehends all gulls which 
are not wholly inhabitants of the sea, sail- 
ing about over the broad ocean, the eider 
and other diving ducks (Fudigula Stelleri), 
many species of geese, phalaropes, sand- 
pipers, and swans. 

A number of these birds make their 
nests only in the extreme north, because 
they are among the earliest to migrate, and 
some species at the present day take an 
extraordinary journey southward, some- 
times even crossing the tropic, so that they 
range over a vast area. Let us first trace 
the course taken by one of these species, 
in order to get from its breeding-place to 
its winter quarters. I select a tolerably 
familiar example, the brent or barnacle 
goose. This bird breeds in great num- 
bers in Spitzbergen and the north of Green- 
land, in Nova Zembla, and probably in 
still more northerly and yet unexplored 
regions, as we may conclude from the fact 
that early in the year great flocks of them 
are seen flying northwards from Nova 
Zembla. 

The barnacle geese which breed in 
Greenland fly, like the eider ducks, first 
to Iceland, then over the Faroe Islands to 
Britain. Here they winter partly on the 
west coast of Ireland, partly on that of 
Scotland and England. 

The Spitzbergen barnacle geese fly first 
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southward as far as the west coast of Nor- 
way; there they change their direction, 
and follow the Norwegian coast to the 
point where it bends to the south; here 
the flock divides, one half flies over the 
Shetland Isles to Scotland, the other half 
follows the coast for some distance fur- 
ther, then leaves it and takes its course 
straight across the North Sea to the En- 
glish coast, where they winter. 

A third column of the army of barnacle 
geese comes from Nova Zembla, and from 
the unknown breeding-places yet further 
north, and these we must follow a little 
more closely on their way. 

At first they also keep pretty much a 
southerly direction, but presently they turn 
south-west by the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, till they reach the southernmost 
bay of the White Sea. Here they leave 
the coast and fly across a whole chain of 
lakes till they reach the Gulf of Finland. 
Keeping a direct south-westerly direction 
they next follow the shores of the Baltic, 
touch the south of Sweden, and_ finally 
cross the narrow land-ridge of Schleswig. 
Generally they here fall in with the track 
of various other birds, and hence it is that 
in Schleswig-Holstein, at the migratory 
season, such an extraordinary number of 
birds is seen to congregate. 

The particular track which we are fol- 
lowing, now leads by the shore of the 
North Sea to the mouths of the Rhine. 
Here, in November, the barnacle geese 
cover the shore in vast numbers. As far 
as the eye can reach, the shallows or sand- 
banks left by the ebb tide are peopled by 
these geese; their cry rises above the roar 
of the surf. Seen from a distance, they 
look like one dense, wide-spreading cloud 
of smoke, and they are, literally, like the 
sands of the shore, innumerable (Brehm). 
Here, however, the host divides; one half 
remains on the coast, and follows its 
course as far as France or Spain, the other 
goes up the Rhine towards Bale, then 
skirting the Alps, it gets into the Rhone 
valley, and thence to the Gulf of Lyons. 
Here it again divides, and follows either 
the west coast of Spain or the French- 
Italian shore, in order finally to cross the 
Mediterranean by one of the three tracks 
we have already described, and so winter 
in Africa. Some individual birds of the 
flock, however, stop short on the Italian 
coasts and winter there. 

The same course is pursued on the re- 
turn journey. 

The food of the barnacle geese consists 
chiefly of mussels, sea-snails, and worms, 
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which they do not fetch, like the eider 
ducks, from the bottom of the sea, but 
seek along the coast, especially on the wet 
sand left by the retreating tide. They eat 
also grass and other herbaceous plants, 
among which they seem to prefer maritime 
plants, the salt grasses of the sea coast; 
hence, in the first dispersion they are sure 
to have followed the coast lines. 

This supposition is borne out by the 
present course of their migrations. There 
seem, however, still difficulties in the the- 
ory that the track of the birds to-day cor- 
responds with that by which they first 
spread northward. How, for example, is 
the enormously long sea-passage to Ice- 
land and Greenland to be explained ? 

It must be at once admitted as unques- 
tionable, that if Iceland and Greenland aid 
not already possess migratory birds, the 
would never, under their present condi- 
tions, receive any from Europe; but in 
the diluvial period the case was quite dif- 
ferent. Even if there was then no un- 
broken connection of land —a point still 
open —it is beyond question that at that 
time the Faroe Islands and Iceland were 
far larger than now, that the land then lay 
some two hundred metres higher, so that, 
in any case, the countries were only divided 
by narrow channels of water. The most 
recent deep-sea soundings in the Atlantic 
_ given remarkable confirmation of this 
act.* 

The barnacle goose has therefore here 
also followed the coas-tline, and has con- 
tinued its ancient course notwithstanding 
that the former connecting lands between 
Iceland and Greenland have been long 
submerged. 

With what tenacity these old tracks are 
retained is shown, for example, by the 
common white wagtail. This species has 


* According to Professor Mohn, one of the scientific 
leaders of the Swedish Expedition to the Atlantic 
Ocean, ‘‘ there stretches between the Faroe Isles and 
Iceland a continuous volcanic ridge, which divides the 
deeps of the Atlantic from those of the Frozen Ocean. 
Beneath the sea, Iceland stretches south-west to the 
6oth degree of latitude, and north-west to Jan Mayen. 
Between Iceland and Greenland the narrow seas 
(Dianemarksstrasse) are shallow, and the connection 
seems of the same nature as that between the Faroe 
Isles and Iceland. The southern portion of the deep 
frozen seas from the Faroe Islands to the Island of Jan 
Mayen consists of a channel more than eighteen hun- 
dred fathoms deep, which trends northwards, while the 
northern part, which is more than twenty-six hundred 
fathoms deep, forms a triangle between Greenland, Jan 
Mayen, Bear Island, and Spitzbergen. While the 
water in the Atlantic depths shows degrees of heat to 
the very bottom, in the depths of the Frozen Sea there 
are degrees of heat only to the depth of from three to 
four hundred feet ; below this they only register degrees 
¢ cold.” —Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 96, 6th April, 
1877. 
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an unusually wide distribution. In winter 
the wagtails go far into the interior of 
Africa; in summer they scatter themselves 
all over Europe and Asia, some even go 
as far as Greenland. From this spot they 
might find much nearer winter quarters if 
they flew across to the east coast of Ameri- 
ca, but not one of them has ever been seen 
on that continent. Every year they still 
retrace the old track by which they must 
first have come to Greenland —ze., by 
Iceland, the Faroe Isles, and England — 
and take the same sea-passage as the bar- 
nacle goose. 

If, however, in order to explain the 
migration to Greenland, we are obliged to 
assume the not yet fully ascertained fact 
that there once existed a land-connection, 
we find ourselves on perfectly safe ground 
when we come to account for the two 
tracks by which the barnacle goose, and 
many other birds of similar habits, cross 
the North Sea in an oblique direction. 
For this sea is known to have been land 
in the diluvial period, with the exception 
of one very narrow arm of the sea, which 
lay close to the present coast of Scandina- 
via. Both the tracks, therefore, by which 
the North Sea is now crossed, describe 
no doubt the old coast-lines, which, at dif- 
ferent periods of the diluvial era, formed 
the boundary of the land towards the sea, 

Let us take now a rapid glance at the 


| tracks of the other birds, the marsh birds, 


river-side birds, and land birds proper. 

To the river-side birds belong the species 
which choose their habitat more or less in 
the neighborhood of fresh-water streams 
— as, for example, the whooper swan, the 
water-hen, most of the true ducks, the 
woodcock, some gulls, and many others, 
Their tracks are very numerous, and as 
winding as the streams which they follow 
up from the shore. If our view is correct, 
if the present tracks of the birds perpetu- 
ate the tradition of their first wanderings, 
then these must sometimes have led over 
mountain passes. These birds can indeed 
for a time live well enough in the midst of 
mountains, if only there are lakes or rivers 
at hand, in and around which they may 
find their food. As a matter of fact, we 
observe many of these tracks leading over 
high mountains — one, for example, going 
up the Rhine valley and over the Spliigen ; 
another up the Inn valley over the Bernina 
and Maloja passes to the Italian lakes. 

Perhaps the reader may know the fine 
collection of locally-occurring birds shown 
by the landlord of the Hotel Saratz at 
Pontresina in the Upper Engadine. It is 
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astonishing to see what a number of species 
have appeared in this small and barren 
district, but the marvel lessens when we 
know that by far the greater part of them 
are only birds of passage which in the 
transit from summer to winter quarters, or 
vice versa, have here met their fate. 

With the tracks of the marsh birds we 
have a general, and in the case of one — 
the crane—a_ particular acquaintance. 
Especially interesting is it to note that 
these birds, so vigorous on the wing, go 
round the Alps, and from the Rhine follow 
the Rhone. They make, therefore, a wide 
circuit, certainly not because they are in- 
capable of soaring over an Alpine pass, 
but simply because their ancestral tracks 
in search of food would not be over the 
swampless Alps, but from marsh to marsh 
in the lowlands. 

The tracks of the land birds are as yet 
comparatively unfamiliar to us in detail. 
We know only that they are very winding 
and intricate. How could it indeed be 
otherwise, since these birds had always 
broad lands before them on which they 
might alight, not mere strips of land like 
the sea, river, and marsh birds? They 
will therefore not have advanced in single 
file, as it were, but in broad battle array, 
in one long almost unbroken phalanx. 
They will have pressed forward wherever 
they found conditions favorable to their 
mode of life, and so a great variety of 
tracks must have become traditional with 
them. These, however, converge on some 
points from all sides, as, for example, in 
the Alpine passes, and then branch out 
again. 

If, then, we may consider it proved that 
the present tracks of the birds really cor- 
respond with the old lines of their disper- 
sion, the following conclusions present 
themselves. 

To the first question, how can the birds 
find their way for such distances? we 
reply, by practice, not indeed the practice 
of the individual bird, but of the species. 
This marvellous facility in finding the way 
has not been acquired suddenly, but very 
gradually in the course of many thousand 
generations. 

The fact that birds have adhered through 
such long periods to the same tracks proves 
that they knew them very exactly, and that 
they directed their flight to certain locali- 
ties familiar to them. 

If there were an unknown something 
within them which showed them that the 
land of their desire lay in this or that direc- 
tion, then they would fly straight to the 








goal, over hill and vale, sea and river, to 
the place of their destination. But this 
they do not do. On the contrary, they 
follow all the sinuosities of coast or river; 
they go up a certain valley, cross a moun- 
tain pass at one exact spot, and descend 
on the other side into another valley, bend- 
ing their course to all its windings. In 
other words, they know precisely all the 
individualities of a certain track, and never 
willingly deviate from one of them. 

Is there, then, a special sixth sense 
required for this, or do the ordinary five 
senses suffice? I do not at all see what 
further is needed than a keen power of 
observation, above all a sharp eye, which 
shall allow nothing to escape it that could 
help to identify the way, and, in addition 
to this, a very exceptional memory for 
localities by which the travellers shall be 
enabled to keep in mind all the features of 
their long journey. The taking the right 
direction in each special case will then 
follow as a matter of course. 

We have no right to take for granted 
the presence of these two essential proper- 
ties in the migratory birds. But it is easy 
to show that keenness of vision, as well as 
knowledge and memory of localities, must 
have been developing and intensifying in 
this class for many generations. They 
would be quickened in the first instance 
by practice in the parent birds, and then 
the sharpened faculties would be trans- 
mitted from ny so to generation with 
ever-accumulating force. 

It is also clear that this development of 
the necessary faculties must have kept 
pace with the gradually increasing length 
of the journey. For as individual birds 
went further and further north, so the 
return journey became longer each year, 
and a greater number of local impressions 
needed to be carried in the memory. In 
other words the birds were compelled to 
exact heavier tasks from their memory, 
and thus by practice to strengthen and 
improve it. An increased keenness of 
vision must have been gained in the same 
way, for every organ is developed and per- 
fected by constant use. 

This is the case with ourselves. Who 
does not know Cooper’s narratives of the 
ayy marvellous faculty of the Indi- 
ans for discovering their bearings — how 
they intuitively find the right course 
through forests in which European hunt- 
ers, though familiar with the place, would 
be hopelessly lost; and how they follow 
the track of the fugitive foe, though to 
other eyes he may have left no sign? 











In this case we can positively say that 
they possess no sense which we have not. 
Their eyes are sharper, their ears quicker 
than ours, only because long practice has 
taught them to observe minutely and to 
retain in the memory a faithful impression 
of things once seen. By being constantly 
obliged to thread untrodden ways, they 
have acquired the faculty of identifying 
any place in which they find themselves, 
by the help of a few well-remembered in- 
dications. 

We note the reverse of this among 
highly cultivated nations, a progressive 
deterioration, namely, of the faculty of ob- 
serving. In what German family of the 
higher class do we find at the present time 
thoroughly good sight? and how incapable 
are very many among us, if we find our- 
selves in a strange place, of carrying in 
our mind’s eye such a plan of it as will en- 
able us to guide our steps aright ? 

The yonng Indian does not possess in- 
tuitively an acquaintance with all the feat- 
ures of the neighboring forest, but at a 
very early age his naturally keen faculties 
of observation are exercised by his father, 
and thus he soon becomes an expert. So 
in the case of the young bird; it needs to 
be trained and instructed by its parents as 
to the track which leads back to the dis- 
tant winter quarters. Among most birds 
the old and experienced, those who have 
often made the journey, lead the way. Not 
seldom it happens that the young birds 
show no desire to join the company, and 
then the mother-bird is seen to make 
ceaseless efforts to scare her young ones 
and to urge them forward, to save them 
from certain destruction. She does not 
always succeed however. Often the young 
birds will remain behind, and only begin to 
wander when necessity compels them. 
Then, generally, it is too late; a few may 
perhaps reach places where it is possible 
for them to winter, but the greater part 
perish. Such stray birds are by no means 
rare, and experience agrees with theory, in 
showing that they are almost always young 
ones. 

But the majority of the young birds fol- 
low the old ones, and when they have thus 
been once or twice over the track they 
could find it alone, for they bring into the 
world with them, in a high degree, the 
organ of locality. 

Just as a young Indian is born with a 
keen eye and talent for exact observation, 
which enables him quickly to appropriate 
the results of his father’s experience ; so 
the young bird, as soon as he cracks the 
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shell, possesses, not indeed geographical 


knowledge, but a great talent for geogra- 
phy, which enables him very rapidly to 
earn by heart his geographical lesson, the 
track by which his race migrates. 

It must be borne in mind also, that, in 
the gradual development of increased pow- 
ers of sight and memory, natural selection 
has had an important part. Individual 
birds of imperfect sight are more likely to 
lose their way, and to fall victims to some 
of the dangers of the journey, than those 
of stronger organism, so that these would 
for the most part become the progenitors 
of a keen-sighted and observant race. 

The same remarks will apply exactly to 
the gradually increasing swiftness of flight. 
This would be produced both by the de- 
velopment of the wing muscles from con- 
stant practice, and by the repeated sur- 
vival of those birds that were strongest on 
the wing. The necessity for this more 
rapid flight would also become increasingly 
urgent, as each year the two extremities 
of the journey receded further and 
further; and we should be prepared to 
maintain that the rapid flight of many 
birds, as we observe it to-day, arose out of 
the exigencies of their migratory habit. 
be ena | they owe their strength of 
wing very largely to this cause. If we 
compare to-day the flight of a hen or even 
of a sparrow, with that of a swallow or a 


‘gull, a peregrine falcon or a crane, how 


great is the difference! The one flies 
with much effort, taking violent leaps from 
roof to roof, from tree to tree; while the 
other shoots through the air at a rate which 


leaves our express trains far behind. A: 


falcon belonging to Henry II. flew from 
Fontainebleau to Malta in twenty-four 
hours. The distance is two hundred and 
ten geographical miles; thus the bird flew 
at the rate of nine miles an hour. 

The difference between the hen and the 
falcon in the power of finding its way, and 
in all the organs, especially those of the 
eye associated with this faculty, is certainly 
at least as great as the difference in the 
capacity for flight. 

Those who find it difficult to imagine 
that the perfect confidence with which’ mi- 
gratory birds pursue their course over 
land and sea, arises only from a fuller de- 
velopment of senses and talents possessed 
in common by all other birds, should be 
reminded that in many other not properly 
migratory birds, the power of finding their 
Me must exist in a remarkable degree. 

spoke, at the beginning of this article, 
of the great resident of our pine forests — 
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the black woodpecker. Let us imagine 
that in the midst of a thick wood some one 
were to show us a tree in which was the 
nest-hole of a woodpecker, and then, tak- 
ing us to the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, were to ask us to find the nest again. 
I believe there are very few indeed who 
would be able to do it, and these only after 
long seeking. Here stand hundreds of 
stems, not indeed all exactly alike, but 
still very similar, and we are not accus- 
tomed to pay attention to the minute differ- 
ences which characterize each trunk. 

But the woodpecker finds its nest with- 
out any long search, and although its wan- 
derings for food carry it much more than 
a quarter of a mile away. Shall we then 
suppose that it has a particular sixth sense ? 
Assuredly not. The tree-stems are, as it 
were, its working materials; it hews them, 
examines them, gets to know the trees so 
thoroughly from crown to base, with all 
their knotty outgrowths, unsound places, 
moss and lichen mantles, that by the look 
of a tree it recognizes at once where it is, 
and in what direction it must turn in order 
to reach another spot. 

Clearly it must be by a process precisely 
similar that migratory birds determine their 
route. 

But how can this apply to their long 
flight over the sea? Surely the indications 
of the way to be taken must under such 
circumstances be often wanting. The 
smaller birds may no doubt many of them 
miss their way over the sea, but there is 
one important element of the case which 
must not be forgotten—the height at 
which they fly. Every one who is familiar 
with the sea knows how the identification 
of, say a distant island, is facilitated by an 
elevation of the standpoint. Thus from 
the seashore of Liguria, the distant peak 
of Corsica is not discernible; but let the 
traveller ascend only a hundred feet on the 
mountains, and in clear weather it stands 
out with perfect distinctness. But birds 
fly far higher than this, and when they are 
crossing the Mediterranean, at any rate, 
they will seldom or never lose sight of 
land. They fly, as it were, by the map, for 
to the bird-perspective land and water, 
mountains and valleys, must be spread out 
as inan embossed map below them. To 
what height birds can fly we have only 
lately been informed by an astronomer,* 
before whose telescope, when taking ob- 
servations of the sun, certain moving black 


* Mr. Tennant, who estimated the height to be “ sev- 
eral miles: see Nature, vol. xiii. p. 44. 
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specks suddenly appeared. They were 
birds soaring to the extraordinary height 
of twenty thousand feet above the earth ! 

If we now briefly sum up the results we 
have reached, they are as follows : — 

The migration of birds arose out of the 
fact that they became possessed of coun- 
tries which could only supply them with 
adequate nourishment for a certain portion 
of the year, mainly, therefore, from their 
colonizing the temperate and Arctic zones 
of our hemisphere. 

This colonizing did not take place all at 
once but gradually, for, especially since the 
glacial period, a gradual extension of vari- 
ous species of birds towards the north, 
from Africa and the Mediterranean, has 
been steadily going on. 

During this slow advance of the species, 
certain qualities essential to this mode of 
life, have been developed in greater and 
greater perfection, as for example, conti- 
nuity and rapidity of flight, quickness of 
vision, observation and memory of places, 
All these capabilities are possessed also by 
other birds, but generally in a much less 

birds are not en- 
dowed with any mysterious sixth sense. 

We see, then, how in this case nature 
attains great results by what seem insignif- 
icant means. Practice and habit are the 
magical agencies by which, in the course 
of long ages, the bodily and mental capac- 
ities of birds of this species are so en- 
hanced, that it is only after long and care- 
ful investigation we can convince ourselves 
that they are not endowed with some spe- 
cial and peculiar power. 

We have thus another proof to what a 
remarkable degree the organic faculties 
may be developed, and how largely they 
may be influenced, both in degree and di- 
rection, by the circumstances and condi- 
tions of the life. 

Let me quote in conclusion words of 
Goethe’s, which are peculiarly applicable 
to our subject, and which seem to antici- 
pate the results of science. ‘“ As the eagle 
by soaring in free air and among rocky 
heights adapted itself to soar, so the mole 
fits itself by habit for the loose surface 
earth in which it lives, and the seal for its 
element the sea.”* And, so we may add, 
out of the habits and exigencies of their 
wandering life, have arisen the marvellous 
faculties of our migratory birds. 

AUGUST WEISSMANN. 


* ‘So bildete sich der Adler durch die Luft zur 
Luft, durch die Berghéhe zur Berghéhe, der Maulwurf 
bildet sich zum lockern Erdboden, die Phoke zum : 
Wasser,” u.s.w. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE QUARRY. 


DONAL threw everything aside, careless 
of possible disgrace in the class the next 
morning, and, trembling with hope, accom- 
panied Gibbie: se would be there — 
surely! It was one of those clear nights 
in which a gleam of straw-color in the 
west, with light-thinned gray-green deepen- 
ing into blue above it, is like the very edge 
of the axe of the cold—the edge that 
reaches the soul. But the youths were 
warm enough: they had health and hope. 
The hospitable crimson room, with its 
round table set out for a Scotch tea, and 
its fire blazing hugely, received them. 
And there sat Ginevra by the fire! with 
her pretty feet on a footstool before it: in 
those days ladies wore open. shoes, and 
showed dainty stockings. Her face looked 
rosy, but it was from the firelight, for when 
she turned it towards them, it showed 
pale as usual. . She received them, as al- 
ways, with the same simple sincerity that 
had been hers on the bank of the Lorrie 
burn. But Gibbie read some trouble in 
her eyes, for his soul was all touch, and, 
like a delicate spiritual seismograph, re: 
sponded at once to the least tremble of a 
neighboring soul. The minister was not 
present, and Mrs. Sclater had both to be 
the blazing coal, and keep blowing herself, 
else, however hot it might be at the smoul- 
dering heart, the little company would have 
sent up no flame of talk. 

When tea was over, Gibbie went to the 
window, got within the red curtains, and 
peeped out. Returning presently, he 
spelled with fingers and signed with hands 
to Ginevra that it was a glorious night: 
would she not come for a walk? Ginevra 
looked to Mrs. Sclater. 

“ Gibbie wants me to go for a walk,” she 
said. 

“ Certainly, my dear—if you are well 
enough to go with him,” replied her friend. 

“ T am always well,” answered Ginevra. 

“I can’t go with you,” said Mrs. Sclater, 
“for I expect my husband every moment ; 
but what occasion is there, with two such 
knights to protect you?” 

She was straining hard on the bit of 
propriety: but she knew them all so well! 
she said to herself. Then first perceiving 
Gibbie’s design, Donal cast him a grate- 
ful glance, while Ginevra rose hastily, and 
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ran to put on her outer garments. Plainly 
to Donal, she was pleased to go. 

When they stood on the pavement, there 
was the moon, the very cream of light, 
ladying it in a blue heaven. It was not all 
her own, but the clouds about her were 
white and attendant, and ever when they 
came near her took on her livery —the 
poor paled-rainbow colors, which are all 
her reflected light can divide into: that 
strange brown we see so often on her 
cloudy people must, I suppose, be what 
the red or the orange fades to. There 
was a majesty and peace about her airy 
domination, which Donal himself would 
have found difficult, had he known her 
state, to bring into harmony with her 
aeonian death. Strange that the light of 
lovers should be the coldest of all cold 
things within human ken — dead with cold, 
millions of years before our first father and 
mother appeared each to the other on the 
earth! The air was keen but dry. Noth- 
ing could fall but snow; and of anything 
like it there was nothing but those few 
frozen vapors that came softly out of the 
deeps to wait on the moon. Between them 
and behind them lay depth absolute, ex- 
pressed in the perfection of nocturnal 
blues, deep as gentle, the very home of 
the dwelling stars. The steps of the 
youths rang on the pavements, and Donal’s 
voice seemed to him so loud and clear 
that he muffled it all in gentler meaning. 
He spoke low, and Ginevra answered him 
softly. They walked close together, and 
Gibbie flitted to and fro, now on this side, 
now on that, now.in front of them, now 
behind. 

“ Hoo likit ye the sermon, mem?” asked 
Donal. 

*“* Papa thought it a grand sermon,” an- 
swered Ginevra. 

* An’ yersel’?” persisted Donal. 

“ Papa tells me I am no judge,” she re- 
plied. 

“That’s as muckle as to say ye didna 
like it sae weel as he did!” returned 
Donal, in a tone expressing some relief. 

“Mr. Duff is very good to my father, 
Donal,” she rejoined, “and I don’t like to 
say anything against his sermon; but all 
the time I could not help thinking whether 
your mother would like this and that; for 
you know, Donal, any good there is in me 

have got from her, and from Gibbie — 
and from you, Donal.” 

The youth’s heart beat with a pleasure 
that rose to physical pain. Had he been 
a winged creature he would have flown 
straight up; but being a sober wingless 
animal, he stumped on with his two happy 
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legs. Gladly would he have shown her 
the unreality of Fergus—that he was a 
poor shallow creature, with only substance 
enough to carry show and seeming, but 
he felt, just because he had reason to fear 
him, that it would be unmanly to speak the 
truth of him behind his back, except in 
the absolute necessity -of rectitude. He 
felt also that, if Ginevra owed her father’s 
friend such delicacy he owed him at 
least a little silence ; for was he not under 
more obligation to this same shallow-pated 
orator, than to all eternity he could wipe 
out. even if eternity carried in it the possi- 
bility of wiping out an obligation? Few 
men understand, but Donal did, that he 
who would cancel an obligation is a dis- 
honest man. I cannot help it that many a 
good man — good, that is, because he is 
growing better — must then be reckoned 
in the list of the dishonest: he is in their 
number until he leaves it. 

Donal remaining silent, Ginevra pres- 
ently returned him his own question : 

“How did you like the sermon, Do- 
nal?” 

“Div ye want me to say, mem?” he 
asked. 

“TI do, Donal,” she answered. 

“Weel, I wad jist say, in a general w’y, 
’at I canna think muckle o’ ony sermon ’at 
micht gara body think mair o’ the precher 
nor o’ him ’at he comes to prech aboot. I 
mean, ’at I dinna see hoo onybody was to 
lo’e God or his neebour ae jot the mair for 
hearin’ yon sermon last nicht.” 

“But might not some be frightened by 
it, and brought to repentance, Donal?” 
suggested the girl. 

“Ou ay; I daur say; I dinna ken. But 
I canna help thinkin’ ’at what disna gie 
God onything like fair play, canna dee 
muckle guid to men, an’ may, I doobt, dee 
a heap o’ ill. It’s a pagan kin’ o’ a thing 

"on,”? 

“That’s just what I was feeling—I 
don’t say thinking, you know —for you 
say we must not say ¢kznk when we have 
taken no trouble about it. I am sorry for 
Mr. Duff, if he has taken to teaching where 
he does not understand.” 

They had left the city behind them, and 
were walking a wide open roac, with a 
great sky above it. On its borders were 
small fenced fields, and a house here and 
there with a garden. It was a plain-feat- 
ured slightly undulating country, with 
hardly any trees — not at all beautiful, ex- 
cept as every place under the heaven which 
man has not defiled is beautiful to him who 
can see what zs there. But this night the 
earth was nothing: what was in them and 








over them was all. Donal felt—as so 
many will feel, before the earth, like a hen 
set to hatch the eggs of a soaring bird, 
shall have done rearing broods for heaven 
— that, with this essential love and wonder 
by his side, to be doomed to go on walking 
to all eternity would be a blissful fate, 
were the landscape turned to a brickfield, 
and the sky to persistent gray. 

“Wad ye no tak my airm, mem,” he 
said at length, summoning courage. “I 
jist fin’ mysel’ like a horse wi’ a reyn 
brocken, gaein’ by mysel’ throu’ the air 
this gait.” 

Before he had finished the sentence, 
Ginevra had accepted the offer. It was 
the first time. His arm trembled. He 
thought it was her hand. 

“ Ye’re no cauld, are yé, mem?” he said, 

“ Not the least,” she answered. 

“Eh, mem! gien fowk was but a’ made 
oot o’ the same clay, like, ’at ane micht 
say till anither —‘ Ye hae me as ye hae 
yersel’!’” 

“Yes, Donal,” rejoined Ginevra; “I 
wish we were all made of the poet clay like 
you! What it would be to have a well in- 
side, out of which to draw songs and bal- 
lads as I pleased! That’s what you have, 
Donal —or, rather, you’re just a draw- 
well of music ponmeat” 

Donal laughed merrily. A moment 
more and he broke out singing : 


My thoughts are like fireflies, pulsing in moon- 
light ; 
My heart is a silver cup, fiull of red wine ; 
My soul a pale gleaming horizon, whence soon 


ight 
Will flood the gold earth with a torrent 
divine. 


“ What’s that, Donal?” cried Ginevra. 

“ Ow, naething,” answered Donal. “ It 
was only my hert lauchin’.” 

“ Say the words,” said Ginevra. 

“T canna—I dinna ken them noo,” re- 
plied Donal. 

“Oh, Donal! are those lovely words 
gone — altogether —forever? Shall I not 
hear them again?” 

“7’ll try to min’ upo’ them when I gang 
hame,” he said. “I canna the noo. I 
can think o’ naething but ae thing.” 

“ And what is that, Donal?” 

“ Yersel’,” answered Donal. 

Ginevra’s hand lifted just a half of its 
weight from Donal’s arm, like a bird that 
had thought of flying, then settled again. 

“It is very pleasant to be together once 
more as in the old time, Donal — thought 
there av¢ no daisies and green fields. But 
what place is that, Donal?” 
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Instinctively, almost unconsciously, she 
wanted to turn the conversation. The 
place she pointed to was an opening imme- 
diately on the roadside, through a high 
bank — narrow and dark, with one side 
half lighted by the moon. She had often 

assed it, walking with her school-fellows, 

ut had never thought of asking what it 
was. In the shining dusk it looked strange 
and a little dreadful. 

“It’s the muckle quarry, mem,” an- 
swered Donal: “div ye no ken that? 
That’s whaur maist the haill toon cam oot 
o’. It’s a some eerie kin’ o’ a place to 
luik at i’ this licht. I won’er ’at ye never 
saw’t.” 

“T have seen the opening there, but 
never took much notice of it before,” said 
Ginevra. 

“Come an’ I'll lat ye see’t,” rejoined 
Donal. “It’s weel worth luikin’ intill. 
Ye hae nae notion sic a place as ’tis. It 
micht be amo’ the grenite muntains o’ 
Aigypt, though they takna freely sic fine 
blocks oot o’ this ane as they tuik oot o’ 
that at Syene. Ye wadna be fleyt to come 
an’ see what the meen maks 0’ ’t, wad ye, 
mem?” 

“No, Donal. I would not be frightened 
to go anywhere with you. But——” 

“Eh, mem! it makes me richt prood to 
hear ye say that. Come awa’ than.” 

So saying, he turned aside, and Jed her 
into the narrow passage, cut through a 
friable sort of granite. Gibbie, thinking 
they had gone to have but a peep and 
return, stood in the road, looking at the 
clouds and the moon, and crooning to 
himself. By-and-by, when he found they 
did not return, he followed them. 

When they reached the end of the cut- 
ting, Ginevra started at sight of the vast 
gulf, the moon showing the one wall a 
ghastly gray, and from the other throwing 
a shadow half across the bottom. But a 
winding road went down into it, and Donal 
led heron. She shrunk at first, drawing 
back from the profound, mysterious-look- 
ing abyss, so awfully still; but when Donal 
looked at her, she was ashamed to refuse 
to go farther, and indeed almost afraid to 
take her hand from his arm; so he led 
her down the terrace road. The side of 
the quarry was on one hand, and on the 
other she could see only into the gulf. 

“Oh, Donal!” she said at length, al- 
most in a whisper, “this is like a dream I 
once had, of going down and down a long 
roundabout road, inside the earth, down 
and down, to the heart of a place full of 
the dead —the ground black with death, 
and between horrible walls.” 
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Donal looked at her; his face was in 
the light reflected from the opposite gray 
precipice: she thought it looked white and 
strange, and grew more frightened, but 
dared not speak. Presently Donal again 
began to sing, and this is something like 
what he sang : ~ 


“Death ! whaur do ye bide, auld Death?” 
“T bide in ilka breath,” 

Quo’ Death. 

“No i’ the pyramids, 

An’ no the worms amids, 

’Neth coffin-lids ; 

I bidena whaur life has been, 

An’ whaur’s nae mair to be dune.” 


“Death! whaur do ye bide, auld Death?” 
‘Wi’ the leevin’, to dee ’at’s laith,” 

Quo’ Death. 

‘Wi’ the man an’ the wife 

At lo’e like life, 

But strife ; (without) 

Wi’ the bairns ’at hing to their mither, 
An’ a’ at lo’e ane anither.” 


“Death ! whaur do ye bide, auld Death?’” 
“ Abune an’ aboot an’ aneath,” 

Quo’ Death. 

“ But o’ a’ the airts, 

An’ o’ a’ the pairts, 

In herts, 

Whan the tane to the tither says na, 

An’ the north win’ begins to blaw.” 


“What a terrible song, Donal!” said 
Ginevra. 

He made no reply, but went on, leadin 
her down into the pit: he had been afrai 
she was going to draw back, and sang the 
first words her words suggested, knowing 
she would not interrupt him. The aspect 
of the place grew frightful to her. 

“ Are you sure there are no holes — full 
of water, down there?” she faltered. 

“ Ay, there’s ane or twa,” replied Donal, 
“but we’ll haud oot o’ them.” 

Ginevra shuddered, but was determined 
to show no fear: Donal should not re- 
proach her with lack of faith! They 
stepped at last on the level below, covered 
with granite chips and stones and great 
blocks. In the middle. rose a confused 
heap of all sorts. To this, and round to 
the other side of it, Donal led her. There 
shone the moon on the corner of a pool, 
the rest of which crept away in blackness 
under an overhanging mass! She caught 
his arm with both hands. He told her to 
look up. Steep granite rock was above 
them all round, on one side dark, on the 
other mottled with the moon and the thou- 
sand shadows of its own roughness; over 
the gulf hung vaulted the blue, cloud- 
blotted sky, whence the moon seemed to 
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look straight down upon her, asking what 
they were about, away from their kind, in 
such a place of terror. 

Suddenly Donal caught her hand. She 
looked in his face. It was not the moon 
that could make it so white. 

“Ginevra!” he said, with trembling 
voice. 

*“ Yes, Donal,” she answered. 

“ Ye’re no angry at me for ca’in’ ye by 
yer name? I never did it afore.” 

“I always call you Donal,” she an- 
swered. 

“That’s nait’ral. Ye’re a gran’ leddy, 
an’ I’m naething abune a herd laddie.” 

“ You're a great poet, Donal, and that’s 
much more than being a lady or a gentle- 
man.” 

“ Ay, maybe,” answered Donal listlessly, 
as if he were thinking of something far 
away; “butit winna mak up for the tith- 
er; they’re no upo’ the same side o’ the 
watter, like. A puir lad like me daurna 
lift an ee till a gran’ leddy like you, mem. 
A’ the warl’ an but scorn him, an’ lauch 
at the verra notion. My time’s near ower 
at the college, an’ I see naething for’t but 
gang hame an’ fee (Aire myself). Wll be 
better workin’ wi’ my han’s nor wi’ my 
heid whan I hae nae houp left o’ ever see- 
in’ yer face again. I winna lowse a day 
aboot it. Gien I lowse time I may lowse 
my rizon. Hae patience wi’ me ae mee- 
nute, mem; I’m jist driven to tell ye the 
trowth. It’s mony a lang sin’ I hae kent 
mysel’ wantin’ you. Ye're the boady, an’ 
I’m the shaidow. I dinna mean nae hy- 
perbolics — that’s the w’y the thing luiks 
to me i’ my ain thouchts. Eh, mem, but 
ye’re bonnie! Ye dinna ken yersel’ hoo 

nnie ye are, nor what a subversion ye 
mak i’ my hert an’ my heid. I cud jist cut 
my heid aff, an’ lay’t aneth yer feet to haud 
them aff o’ the cauld flure.” 

Still she looked him in the eyes, like one 
bewildered, unable to withdraw her eyes 
from his. Her face too had grown white. 

“Tell me to haud my tongue, mem, an’ 
I'll haud it,” he said. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 

“1 ken weel,” he went on, “ ye can never 
luik upo’ me as onything mair nor a kin’ o’ 
a human bird, ’at ye wad hing in a cage, 
an’ gie seeds an’ bits o’ sugar till, an’ 
hearken till whan he sang. I'll never trou- 
ble ye nae mair, an’ whether ye grant me 
my prayer or no, ye’ll never see me again. 
The only differ ‘Il be ’at I’llaither hing my 
heid or haud it up for the rest o’ my days. 
I wad fain ken ’at I wasna despised, an’ 
’at maybe gien things had been different, 
— but na, I dinna mean that; I mean nae- 
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thing ’at wad fricht ye frae what I wad hae. 
It sudna mean a hair mair nor lies in it- 
sel’.” 

“ What is it, Donal ?” said Ginevra, half 
inaudibly, and with effort: she could 
scarcely speak for a fluttering in her throat. 

“TI cud beseech ye upo’ my k-nees,” 
he went on, as if, she had not spoken, “to 
lat me kiss yer bonnie fut; but that ye 
micht grant for bare peety, an’ that wad 
dee me little guid; sae for anc. an’ for a’, 
till maybe efter we’re a’ ayont the muckle 
sea, I beseech at the fauvour o’ yer sweet 
sowl, to lay upo’ me, as upo’ the lips o’ the 
sowl ’at sang ye the sangs ye likit sae weel 
to hear whan ye was but a leddy-lassie — 
ae solitary kiss. It shall be holy to me as 
the licht; an’ I sweir by the Trowth I'll 
think o’ ’t but as ye think, an’ man nor 
wuman nor bairn, no even Gibbie himsel’, 
sall ken ia 

The last word broke the spell upon Gi- 
nevra. 

‘‘But, Donal,” she said, as quietly as 
when years ago they talked by the Lorrie 
side, “ would it be right? —a secret with 
you I could not tell to azy one ? — not even 
if afterwards ——” 

Donal’s face grew so ghastly with utter 
despair that absolute terror seized her: 
she turned from him and fled, calling 
“ Gibbie ! Gibbie!” 

He was not many yards off, approaching 
the mound as she came from behind it. 
He ran to meet her. She darted to him 
like a dove pursued by a hawk, threw her- 
self into his arms, laid her head on his 
shoulder, and wept. Gibbie held her fast, 
and with all the ways in his poor power 
sought to comfort her. She raised her 
face at length. It was all wet with tears 
which glistened in the moonlight. Hur- 
riedly Gibbie asked on his fingers : 

“ Was Donal not good to you?” 

“He’s beautiful,” she sobbed; “but I 
couldn’t, you know, Gibbie, I couldn’t. I 
don’t care a straw about position and all 
that— who would with a poet?—-but I 
couldn’t, you know, Gibbie. I couldn’t let 
him think I might have married him —in 
any case: could I now, Gibbie ?” 

She laid her head again on his shoulder 
and sobbed. Gibbie did not well under- 
stand her. Donal, where he had thrown 
himself on a heap of granite chips, heard 
and understood, felt and knew and re- 
solved all in one. The moon shone, and 
the clouds went flitting like ice-floe about 
the sky, now gray in distance, now near 
the moon and white, now in her very pres- 
ence and adorned with her favor on their 








bosoms, now drifting again into the gray; 
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and still the two, Ginevra and Gibbie, 
stood motionless — Gibbie with the tears 
in his eyes, and Ginevra weeping as if her 
heart would break; and behind the gran- 
ite blocks lay Donal. 

Again Ginevra raised her head. 

“Gibbie, you must go and look after 
poor Donal,” she said. 

Gibbie went, but Donal was nowhere to 
be seen. To escape the two he loved so 
well, and be alone as he felt, he had crept 
away softly into one of the many recesses 
of the place. Again and again Gibbie 
made the noise with which he was accus- 
tomed to call him, but he gave back no 
answer, and they understood that wherever 
he was he wanted to be left to himself. 
They climbed again the winding way out 
of the gulf, and left him the heart of its 
desolation. 

“ Take me home, Gibbie,” said Ginevra, 
when they reached the high road. 

As they went, not a word more passed 
between them. Ginevra was as dumb as 
Gibbie, and Gibbie was sadder than he had 
ever been in his life — not only for Donal’s 
sake, but because, in his inexperienced 
heart, he feared that Ginevra would not 
listen to Donal because she could not — 
because she had already promised her- 
self to Fergus Duff; and with all his love 
to his kind, he could not think it well that 
Fergus should be made happy at such a 
price. He left her at her own door, and 
went home, hoping to find Donal there 
before him. 

He was not there. Hour after hour 
passed, and he did not appear. At eleven 
o’clock, Gibbie set out to look for him, but 
with little hope of finding him. He wentall 
the way back to the quarry, thinking it pos- 
sible he might be waiting there, expecting 
him to return without Ginevra. The moon 
was now low, and her light reached but a 
little way into it, so that the look of the 
place was quite altered, and the bottom of 
it almost dark. But Gibbie had no fear. 
He went down to the spot, almost feeling 
his way, where they had stood, got upon 
the heap, and called and whistled many 
times. But no answer came. Donal was 
away, he did not himself know where, 
wandering wherever the spirit in his feet 
led him. Gibbie went home again, and 
sat up all night, keeping the kettle boiling, 
ready to make tea for him the moment he 
should come in. But even in the morning 
Donal did not appear. Gibbie was anxious 
— for Donal was unhappy. 

He might hear of him at the college he 
thought, and went at the usual hour. Sure 
enough, as he entered the quadrangle, 
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there was Donal going in at the door lead- 
ing to the moral philosophy class-room. 
For hours, neglecting his own classes, he 
watched about the court, but Donal never 
showed himself. Gibbie concluded he 
had watched to avoid him, and had gone 
home by Crown Street, and himself re- 
turned the usual and shorter way, sure 
almost of now finding him in his room — 
although probably with the door locked. 
The room was empty, and Mistress Mur- 
kison had not seen him. 

Donal’s final examination, upon which 
alone his degree now depended, came on 
the next day: Gibbie watched at a certain 
corner, and unseen saw him pass — witha 
face pale but strong, eyes that seemed not 
to have slept, and lips that looked the in- 
exorable warders of many sighs. After 
that he did not see him once till the last 
day of the session arrived. Then in the 
public room he saw him go up to receive 
his degree. Never before had he seen 
him look grand; and Gibbie knew that 
there was not amy evil in the world, except 
wrong. But it had been the dreariest 
week he had ever passed. As they came 
from the public room, he lay in wait for 
him once more, but again in vain: he must 
have gone through the sacristan’s garden 
behind. 

When he reached his lodging, he found 
a note from Donal waiting him, in which 
he bade him good-bye, said he was gone to 
his mother, and asked him to pack up his 
things for him: he would write to Mistress 
— and tell her what to do with the 
chest. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NIGHTWATCH. 


A SENSE of loneliness, such as in all his 
forsaken times he had never felt, over- 
shadowed Gibbie when he read this letter. 
He was altogether perplexed by Donal’s 
persistent avoidance of him. He had done 
nothing to hurt him, and knew himself his 
friend in his sorrow as well as in his joy. 
He sat down in the room that had been 
his, and wrote to him. As often as he 
raised his eyes —for he had not shut the 
door — he saw the dusty sunshine on the 
old furniture. It was a bright day, one of 
the poursuivants of the yet distant sum- 
mer, but how dreary everything looked! 
how miserable and heartless now Donal 
was gone, and would never regard those 
things any more! When he had ended 
his letter, almost for the first time in his 
life, he sat thinking what he should do 
next. It was as if he were suddenly be- 
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calmed on the high seas; one wind had 

ceased to blow, and another had not be- 

gun. It troubled him a little that he must 
now return to Mr. Sclater, and once more 

feel the pressure of a nature not homo- 
eneous with his own. But it would not 
e for long. 

Mr. Sclater had thought of making a 
movement towards gaining an extension of 
his tutelage beyond the ordinary legal 
period, on the ground of unfitness in his 
ward for the management of his property ; 
but Gibbie’s character and scholarship, 
and the opinion of the world which would 
follow failure, had deterred him from the 
attempt. In the month of May, therefore, 
when, according to the registry of his birth 
in the parish-book, he would be of age, he 
would also be, as he expected, his own 
master, so far as other mortals were con- 
cerned. As to what he would then do, he 
had thought much, and had plans, but no 
one knew anything of them except Donal 
— who had forsaken him. 

He was in no haste to return to Daur 
Street. He packed Donal’s things, with 
all the books they had bought together, 
and committed the chest to Mistress Mur- 
kison. He then told her he would rather 
not give up his room just yet, but would 
like to keep it on for a while, and come 
and go as he pleased; to which the old 
woman replied, 

“As ye wull, Sir Gibbie. Come an’ 
gang as free as the win’. Mak o’ my 
hoose as gien it war yer ain.” 

He told her he would sleep there that 
night, and she got him his dinner as usual; 
after which, putting a Greek book in his 
pocket, he went out, thinking to go to the 
end of the pier and sit there a while. He 
would gladly have gone to Ginevra, but 
she had prevented him when she was at 
school, and had never asked him since she 
left it. But Gibbie was not ennuyé: the 
pleasure of his life came from the very 
roots of his being, and would therefore 
run into any channel of his consciousness ; 
neither was he greatly troubled; nothing 
could “put rancors in the vessel of” his 
“peace ;” he was only very hungry after 
the real presence da the human; and 
scarcely had he set his foot on the pave- 
ment, when he resolved to go and see Mis- 
tress Croale. The sun, still bright, was 
sinking towards the west, and a cold wind 
was blowing. He walked to the market, 


up to the gallery of it, and on to the} Duff 


farther end, greeting one and another of 
the keepers of the little shops, until he 
reached that of Mistress Croale. She was 
Overjoyed at sight of him, and proud the 








neighbors saw the terms they were on. 
She understood his signs and finger-speech 
tolerably, and held her part of the conver- 
sation in audible utterance. She told him 
that for the week past Donal had occupied 
her garret—she did not know why, she 
said, and hoped nothing had gone wrong 
between them. Gibbie signed that he 
could not tell her about it there, but would 
go and take tea with her in the evening. 

“T’m sorry 1 canna be hame sae ear’,” 
she replied. ‘1 promised to tak my dish 
0’ tay wi’ auld Mistress Green —the kail- 
wife, ye ken, Sir Gibbic.”” — Gibbie nodded 
and she resumed. —“ But gien ye wad tak 
a lug o’ a Fin’on haddie wi’ me at nine 
o’clock, I wad be prood.” 

Gibbie nodded again, and left her. 

All this time he had not happened to 
discover that the lady who stood at the 
next counter, not more than a couple of 
yards from him, was Miss Kimble — which 
was the less surprising in that the lady 
took some trouble to hide the fact. She 
extended her purchasing when she saw 
who was shaking hands with the next stall- 
keeper, but kept her face turned from him, 
heard all Mrs. Croale said to him, and 
went away asking herself what possible 
relations except objectionable ones could 
exist between such a pair. She knew little 
or nothing of Gibbie’s early history, for 
she had not been a dweller in the city 
when Gibbie was known as well as the 
town-cross to almost every man, woman, 
and child in it, else perhaps she might, but 
I doubt it, have modified her conclusion. 
Her instinct was in the right, she said with 
self-gratulation ; he was a lad of low charac- 
ter and tastes, just what she had taken 
him for the first moment she saw him: his 
friends could not know what he was; she 
was bound to acquaint them with his con- 
duct; and first of all, in duty to her old 
pupil, she must let Mr. Galbraith know 
what sort of friendships this Sir Gilbert, 
his nephew, cultivated. She went therefore 
straight to the cottage. 

Fergus was there when she rang the 
bell. Mr. Galbraith looked out, and see- 
ing who it was, retreated —the more hur- 
riedly that he owed her money, and imag- 
ined she had come to dun him. But when 
she found, to her disappointment, that she 
could not see him, Miss Kimble did not 
therefore attempt to restrain a little longer 
the pent-up waters of her secret. Mr. 
was a minister, and the intimate 
friend of the family: she would say what 
she had seen and heard. Having then 
first abjured all love of gossip, she told her 
tale, appealing to the minister whether 








she had not been right in desiring to let 
Sir Gilbert’s uncle know how he was go- 
ing on. 

“JT was not aware that Sir Gilbert was 
a cousin of yours, Miss Galbraith,” said 
Fergus. ; 

Ginevra’s face was rosy red, but it was 
now dusk, and the firelight had friendly 
retainer-shadows about it. 

“He is not my cousin,” she answered. 

“ Why, Ginevra! you told me he was 
your cousin,” said Miss Kimble, with keen 
moral reproach. 

“I beg your pardon; I never did,” said 
Ginevra. 

“ T must see your father instantly,” cried 
Miss Kimble, rising in anger. “He must 
be informed at once how much he is mis- 
taken in the young gentleman he permits 
to be on such friendly terms with his 
daughter.” 

“My father does not know him,” re- 
joined Ginevra; “and I should prefer 
they were not brought together just at pres- 
ent.” 

Her words sounded strange even in her 
own ears, but she knew no way but the 
straight one. . 

“You quite shock me, Ginevra!” said 
the schoolmistress, resuming her seat; 
* you cannot mean to say you cherish ac- 
quaintance with a young man of whom your 
father knows nothing, and whom you dare 
not introduce to him?” 

To explain would have been to expose 
her father to blame. 

“T have known Sir Gilbert from my 
childhood,” she said. 

“Is it possible your duplicity reaches 
back so far?” oad Miss Kimble, assured 
in her own mind that Ginevra had said he 
was her cousin, 

Fergus thought it was time to interfere. 

“ 1 know something of the circumstances 
that led to the acquaintance of Miss Gal- 
braith with Sir Gilbert,” he said, “and I 
am sure it would only annoy her father to 
have any allusion made to it by one — ex- 
cuse me, Miss Kimble — who is compara- 
tively a stranger. I beg you will leave the 
matter to me.” 

Fergus regarded Gibbie as a half-witted 
fellow, and had no fear of him. He knew 
nothing of the commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with Ginevra, but imagined it 
had come about through Donal; for, 
studiously as Mr. Galbraith had avoided 
mention of his quarrel with Ginevra be- 
cause of the lads, something of it had 
crept out, and reached the Mains; and in 
now venturing allusion to that old story, 
Fergus was feeling after a nerve whose 
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vibration, he thought, might afford him 
some influence over Ginevra. 

He spoke authoritatively, and Miss 
Kimble, though convinced it was a mere 
pretence of her graceless pupil that her 
father would not see her, had to yield, and 
rose. Mr. Duff rose also, saying he would 
walk with her. He returned to the cot- 
tage, dined with them, and left about eight 
o’clock. 

Already well enough acquainted in the 
city to learn without difficulty where Mis- 
tress Croale lived, and having nothing very 
particular to do, he strolled in the direction 
of her lodging, and saw Gibbie go into the 
house. Having seen him in, he was next 
seized with the desire to see him out 
again: having lain in wait for him as a 
beneficent brownie, he must now watch 
him as a profligate baronet forsooth! To 
haunt the low street until he should issue 
was a dreary prospect —in the east wind 
of a March night, which some giant up 
above seemed sowing with great ar A 
of rain-seed; but having made up his mind, 
he stood his ground. For two hours he 
walked, vaguely cherishing an idea that he 
was fulfilling a duty of his calling, as a 
moral policeman. 

When at length Gibbie appeared, he had 
some difficulty in keeping him in sight, for 
the sky was dark, the moon was not yet 
up, and Gibbie walked like a swift shadow 
before him. Suddenly, as if some old 
association had waked the old habit, he 
started off at a quick trot. Fergus did his 
best to follow. As he ran, Gibbie caught 
sight of a woman seated on a doorstep, 
almost under a lamp, a few paces up a 
narrow passage, stopped, stepped within 
the passage, and stood in a shadow watch- 
ing her. She had turned the pocket of 
her dress inside out, and seemed unable 
to satisfy herself that there was nothing 
there but the hole which she examined 
again and again, as if for the last news of 
her last coin. Too thoroughly satisfied at 
length, she put back the pocket, and laid 
her head on her hands. Gibbie had not a 
farthing. Oh, how cold it was! and there 
sat his own flesh and blood shivering in 
it! He went up to her. The same mo- 
ment Fergus passed the end of the court. 
Gibbie took her by the hand. She started 
in terror, but his smile reassured her. He 
drew her, and she rose. He laid her 
hand on his arm, and she went with him. 
He had not yet begun to think about pru- 
dence, and perhaps, if some of us thought 
more about right, we should have less 
occasion to cultivate the inferior virtue. 
Perhaps also we should have more belief 
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that there is One to care that things do 
not go wrong. 

Fergus had given up the chase, and 
having met a policeman, was talking to 
him, when Gibbie came up with the woman 
on his arm, and passed them. Fergus 
again followed, sure of him now. Had 
not fear of being recognized prevented 
him from passing them and looking, he 
would have seen only a poor old thing, 
somewhere about sixty; but if she had 
been beautiful as the morning, of course 
Gibbie would have taken her all the same. 
He was the Gibbie that used to see the 
drunk people home: Gibbies like him do 
not change; they grow. 

After following them through several 
streets, Fergus saw them stop at a door. 
Gibbie opened it with a key which his spy 
imagined the woman gave him. They 
entered, and shut it almost in Fergus’s 
face, as he hurried up determined to speak. 
Gibbie led the poor shivering creature up 
the stair, across the chaos of furniture, 
and into his room, in the other corner next 
to Donal’s. To his joy he found the fire 
was not out. He set her in the easiest 
chair he had, put the kettle on, blew the 
fire to a blaze, made coffee, cut bread and 
butter, got out a pot of marmalade, and ate 
and drank with his guest. She seemed 
quite bewildered, and altogether unsure. 
I believe she took him at last, finding he 
never spoke, for half-crazy, as not a few 
had done, and as many would yet do. 
She smelt of drink, but was sober, and 
ready enough to eat. When she had taken 
as much as she would, Gibbie turned down 
the bedclothes, made sign to her she was 
to sleep there, took the key from the out- 
side of the door, and put it in the lock on 
the inside, nodded a good-night, and left 
her, closing the door softly, which he heard 
her lock behind him, and going to Donal’s 
room, where he slept. 

In the morning he knocked at her door, 
but there was no answer, and opening it, 
he found she was gone. 

When he told Mistress Murkison what 
he had done, he was considerably aston- 
ished at the wrath and indignation which 
instantly developed themselves in the good 
creature’s atmosphere. That her respect- 
able house should be made a hiding place 
from the wind and a covert from the tem- 
pest, was infuriating. Without amoment’s 
delay, she began a sweeping and scrub- 
bing, and general cleansing of the room, 
as if all the devils had spent the night in 
it. And then for the first time Gibbie re- 
flected, that, when he ran about the streets, 
he had never been taken home — except 








once, to be put under the rod and staff of 
the old woman. If Janet had been like the 
rest of them, he would have died upon 
Glashgar, or be now wandering about the 
country, doing odd jobs for halfpence! 
He must not do like other people — would 
not, could not, dared not be like them! 
He had had such a thorough schooling in 
humanity as nobody else had had! He 
had been to school in the streets, in dark 
places of revelry and crime, and in the 
very house of light! 

When Mistress Murkison told him that 
if ever he did the like again, she would 

ive him notice to quit, he looked in her 
ace: she stared a moment in return, then 
— her arms round his neck, and kissed 
im. 

“Ye’re the bonniest cratur o’ a muckle 
idiot ’at ever man saw!” she cried; “an’ 
gien ye dinna tak the better care, ye’ll be 
soopit aff to haiven afore ye ken whaur ye 
are or what ye’re aboot.” 

Her feelings, if not her sentiments, ex- 
perienced a relapse when she discovered 
that one of her few silver tea-spoons was 
gone — which, beyond a doubt, the woman 
had taken: she abused her, and again 
scolded Gibbie, with much vigor. But 
Gibbie said to himself, “ The woman is not 
bad, for there were two more silver spoons 
on the table.” Even in the matter of 
stealing we must think of our own beam 
before our neighbor’s mote. It is not easy 
to be honest. There is many a thief who 
is less of a thief than many a respectable 
member of society. The thief must be 
punished, and assuredly the other shall not 
come out until he have paid the uttermost 
farthing. Gibbie, who would have died 
rather than casta shadow of injustice, was 
not shocked at the woman’s depravity like 
Mistress Murkison. J am afraid he smiled. 
He took no notice either of her scoldings 
or her lamentations; but the first week 
after he came of age, he carried hera pres- 
ent of a dozen spoons. 

Fergus could not tell Ginevra what he 
had seen; and if he told her father, she 
would learn that he had been playing the 
spy. To go to Mr. Sclater would have 
compromised him similarly. And what 
great occasion was there? He was not 
Sir Gilbert’s keeper! 

That same day Gibbie went back to his 
guardians. At his request Mrs. Sclater 
asked Ginevra to spend the following even- 
ing with them: he wanted to tell her about 
Donal. She accepted theinvitation. But 
in a village near the foot of Glashgar, 
Donal had that morning done what was 
destined to prevent her from keeping her 











engagement: he had posted a letter to her. 
In an interval of comparative quiet, he had 
recalled the verses he sang to her as they 
walked that evening, and now sent them 
— completed in a very different tone. Not 
a word accompanied them. 


My thoughts are like fire-flies pulsing in moon- 
light ; 

My heart like a silver cup full of red wine ; 

My soul a pale gleaming horizon, whence soon 
light 

Will flood the gold earth with a torrent divine. 


My thouchts are like worms in a starless 
gloamin’ ; 

My hert like a sponge that’s fillit wi’ gall ; 

My sowl like a bodiless ghaist sent a roamin’, 

To bide i’ the mirk till the great trumpet call. 


But peace be upo’ ye, as deep as ye’re lo’e- 
some ! 

Brak na an hoor o’ yer fair-dreamy sleep, 

To think o’ the lad wi’ a weicht in his bosom, 

At ance sent a cry till ye oot o’ the deep. 


Some sharp rocky heicht, to catch a far morn- 
oan? 


Ayont a’ the nichts o’ this warld, he’ll clim’ ; 

For nane shall say, Luik! he sank doon at her 
scornin’, 

Wha rase by the han’ she hield frank oot to 
him. 

The letter was handed, with one or two 
more, to Mr. Galbraith, at the breakfast 
table. He did not receive many letters: 
now, and could afford time to one that was 
for his daughter. He laid it with the rest 
by his side, and after breakfast took it to 
his room and read it. He could no more 
understand it than Fergus could the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and therefore the little 
he did understand of it was too much. 
But he had begun to be afraid of his daugh- 
ter: her still dignity had begun to tell upon 
him in his humiliation. He laid the letter 
aside, said nothing, and waited, inwardly 
angry and contemptuous. After a while 
he began to flatter himself with the hope 
that perhaps it was but a sort of imperti- 
nent valentine, the writer of which was 
unknown to Ginevra. From the moment 
of its arrival, however, he kept a stricter 
watch upon her, and that night prevented 
her from going to Mrs. Sclater’s. Gibbie, 
aware that Fergus continued his visits, 
doubted less and less that she had given 
herself to “ The Bledder,” as Donal called 
the popular preacher. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


OF AGE. 


THERE were no rejoicings upon Gibbie’s 
attainment of his twenty-first year. His 
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guardian, believing he alone had ac- 
quainted himself with the date, and desir- 
ing in his wisdom to avoid giving him a 
feeling of importance, made no allusion to 
the fact, as would have been most natural, 
when they met at breakfast on the morn- 
ing of the day. But, urged thereto by 
Donal, Gibbie had learned the date for 
himself, and finding nothing was said, fin- 
gered to Mrs. Sclater, “‘ This is my birth- 
day. 

“I wish you many happy returns,” 
she snmueeh with kind empressement. 
“ How old are you to-day?” 

“Twenty-one,” he answered — by hold- 
ing up all his fingers twice and then a fore- 
finger. 

She looked struck and glanced at her 
husband, who thereupon, in his turn, gave 
utterance to the usual formula of good-will, 
and said no more. Seeing he was about 
to leave the table, Gibbie, claiming his 
attention, spelled on his fingers, very 
slowly, for Mr. Sclater was slow at follow- 
ing this mode of communication : 

“ If you please, sir, I want to be put in 
possession of my property as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“All in good time, Sir Gilbert,” an- 
swered the minister, with a superior smile, 
for he clung with hard reluctance to the 
last vestige of his power. 

“ But what is good time?” spelled Gib- 
bie with a smile, which, none the less that 
it was of genuine friendliness, indicated 
there might be difference of opinion on 
the point. 

“Oh! we shall see,” returned the min- 
ister coolly. ‘ These are not things to be 
done in a hurry,” he added, as if he had 
been guardian to twenty wards in chancery 
before. “ We’ll see in a few days what 
Mr. Torrie proposes.” 

“But I want my money at once,” in- 
sisted Gibbie. “I have been waiting for it, 
and now it is time, and why should I wait 
still?” 

“To learn patience, if for no other 
reason, Sir Gilbert,” answered the min- 
ister, with a hard laugh, meant to be 
jocular. “ But indeed such affairs cannot 
be managed ina moment. You will have 
plenty of time to make a good use of your 
money, if you should have to wait another 
year or two.” 

So saying he pushed back his plate and 
cup, a trick he had, and rose from the 
table. 

“When will you see Mr. Torrie?” 
asked Gibbie, rising too and working his 
—- with greater rapidity than be- 

ore. 
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“By and by,” answered Mr. Sclater, 
and walked towards the door. But Gibbie 
got between him and it. 

“ Will you go with me to Mr. Torrie to- 
day ?” he asked, 

The minister shook his head. Gibbie 
withdrew, seeming a little disappointed. 
Mr. Sclater left the room. 

“You don’t understand business, Gil- 
bert,” said Mrs. Sclater. 

Gibbie smiled, got his writing-case, and 
sitting down at the table, wrote as fol- 
lows :— 

“Dear Mr. Sclater,— As you have 
never failed in your part, how can you 
wish me to fail in mine? JZ am now the 
one accountable for this money, which 
surely has been idle long enough, and if I 
leave it still unused, I shall be doing 
wrong, and there are things I have to do 
with it which ought to be set about imme- 
diately. I am sorry to seem importunate, 
but if by twelve o’clock you have not gone 
with me to Mr. Torrie, I will go to Messrs. 
Hope & Waver, who will tell me what I 
ought to do next, in order to be put in pos- 
session. It makes me unhappy to write 
like this, but I am not a child any longer, 
and having a man’s work to do, I cannot 
consent to be treated as acchild. I will do 
as I say. I am,dear Mr. Sclater, your 
affectionate ward, Gilbert Galbraith.” 

He took the letter to the study, and hav- 
ing given it to Mr. Sclater, withdrew. The 
minister might have known by this time 
with what sort of a youth he had to deal! 
He came down instantly, put the best 
face on it he could, said that if Sir Gilbert 
was so eager to take up the burden, he 
was ready enough to cast it off, and they 
would go at once to Mr. Torrie. 

With the lawyer, Gibbie insisted on un- 
derstanding everything, and that all should 
be legally arranged as speedily as possible. 
Mr. Torrie saw that, if he did not make 
things plain, or gave the least cause for 
doubt, the youth would most likely appl 
elsewhere for advice, and therefore too 
trouble to set the various points, both as 
to the property and the proceedings nec- 
essary, before him in the clearest manner. 

“Thank you,” said Gibbie, through Mr. 
Sclater. “Please remember I am more 
accountable for this money than you, and 
am compelled to understand.” — Janet’s 
repeated exhortations on the necessity of 
sending for the serpent to take care of the 
dove, had not been lost upon him. 

The lawyer being then quite ready to 
make him an advance of money, they 
went with him to the bank, where he 
wrote his name, and received a cheque 
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book. As they left the bank, he asked the 
minister whether he would allow him to 
keep his place in his house, till the next 
session, and was almost startled at finding 
how his manner to him was changed. He 
assured Sir Gilbert, with a deference and 
respect both painful and amusing, that he 
hoped he would always regard his house 
as one home, however many besides he 
might now choose to have. 

So now at last Gibbie was free to set 
about realizing a long cherished scheme. 

The repairs upon the Auld Hoose o’ 
Galbraith were now nearly finished. In 
consequence of them some of the tenants 
had had to leave, and Gibbie now gave 
them all notice to quit at their earliest con- 
venience, taking care, however, to see 
them provided with fresh quarters, towards 
which he could himself do not a little, for 
several of the houses in the neighborhood 
had been bought for him at the same time 
with the old mansion. As soon as it was 
empty he set more men to work, and as its 
internal arrangements had never been al- 
tered, speedily, out of squalid neglect, 
caused not a little of old stateliness to re- 
appear. He next proceeded to furnish at 
his leisure certain of the rooms, chiefly 
from the accumulations of his friend Mis- 
tress Murkison. By the time he had fin- 
ished, his usual day for going home had 
arrived: while Janet lived, the cottage on 
Glashgar was home. Just as he was leav- 
ing, the minister told him that Glashruach 
was his. Mrs. Sclater was present, and 
read in his eyes what induced her instantly 
to make the remark : “ How could that man 
deprive his daughter of the property he had 
to take her mother’s name to get!” 

“He had misfortunes,” indicated Gib- 
bie, “ and could not help it, I suppose.” 

“Yes indeed!” she returned, “ — mis- 
fortunes so great that they amounted to 
little less than swindling. I wonder how 
many he has brought to grief besides him- 
self! If he had Glashruach once more he 
would begin it all over again.” 

? “ Then I’ll give it to Ginevra,” said Gib- 

ie. 
“ And let her father coax her out of it, 
and do another world of mischief with it!” 
she rejoined. 

Gibbie was silent. Mrs. Sclater was 
right! To give is not always to bless. 
He must think of some way. With plenty 
to occupy his powers of devising he set 
out. 

He would gladly have seen Ginevra be- 
fore he left, but had no chance. He had 
gone to the North church every Sunday for 
a long time now, neither for love of Fergus, 
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nor dislike to Mr. Sclater, but for the sake 
of seeing his lost friend: had he not lost 
her when she turned from Donal to Fer- 
gus? Did she not forsake him too when 
she forsook his Donal? His heart would 
rise into his throat at the thought, but —_ 
for a moment: he never pitied himself. 
Now and then he had from her a sweet sad 
smile, but no sign that he might go and see 
her. Whether he was to see Donal when 
he reached Daurside, he could not tell; he 
had heard nothing of him since he went: 
his mother never wrote letters. 

“Na,na; I canna,” she would say. “It 
wad tak a’ the pith oot o’ me to vreet let- 
ters. A’’at I hae to say I sen’ the up-road; 
it’s sure to win hame ear’ or late. 

Notwithstanding his new power, it was 
hardly, therefore, with his usual elation, 
that he took his seat on the coach. But 
his reception was the same as ever. At 
his mother’s persuasion, Donal, he found, 
instead of betaking himself again to bodily 
labors as he had purposed, had accepted a 
situation as tutor offered him by one of the 
professors. He had told his mother all his 
trouble. 

“ He’ll be a’ the better for ’t i’ the en’,” 
she said, with a smile of the deepest sym- 

athy, “ though, bein’ my ain, I canna help 
bein’ wae for ’im. But the Lord was i’ the 
airthquack, an’ the fire, an’ the win’ that 
rave the rocks, though the prophet could- 
na see ’im. Donal ’ill come oot o’ this 
wi’ mair room in’s hert an’ mair licht in’s 
speerit.” 

Gibbie took his slate from the crag o’ the 
wa’, and wrote, “If money could do any- 
thing for him, I have plenty now.” 

“I ken yer hert, my bairn,” replied Ja- 
net; “but na; siller’s but a deid horse for 
onything ’at smacks o’ salvation. Na; the 
puir fallow maun warstle oot o’ the thicket 
o’ deid roses as best he can —sair scrattit, 
nae doobt. Enh! it’s a fearfu’ an’ won’erfu’ 
thing that drawin’ o’ hert to hert, an’ syne 
a great snap, an’ a stert back, an’ there’s 
miles atween them! The Lord alane 
kens the boddom o’’t; but I’m thinkin’ 
there’s mair intill’t, an’ a heap mair to 
come ooto’ ’tere a’ be dune, than we hae 
Ony guiss at.” 

Gibbie told her’that Glashruach was his. 
Then first the extent of his wealth seemed 
to strike his old mother. 

“Eh! ye’ll be the laird, wull ye, than? 
Eh, sirs! To think o’ this hoose an’ a’ 
bein’ wee Gibbie’s! Weel, it dings a’. 
The w’ys o’ the Lord are to be thoucht 
upon! He made Dawvid the king, an’ 
Gibbie he’s made the laird! Blest be his 
name.” 








“ They tell me the mountain is mine,” 
Gibbie wrote : “ your husband shall be laird 
of Glashgar if he likes.” 

“ Na, na,” said Janet, with a loving lock, 
“He’s ower auld for that. He mich na 
dee sae easy for’t. — Eh! please the Lord, 
I wad fain gang wi’ him. — An’ what better 
wad Robert be to be laird? We pey nae 
rent as ’tis, an’ he has as mony sheep to 
lo’e as he can weel ken ane frae the ither, 
noo ’at he’s growin’ auld. I ken naething 
’at he lacks, but Gibbie to gang wi’ ’im 
aboot the hill. A neebour’s laddie comes 
an’ gangs, to help him, but, eh, says Rob- 
ert, he’s no Gibbie!—But gien Glash- 
ruach be yer ain, my bonnie man, ye maun 
gang doon there this verra nicht, and gie a 
luik to the burn; for the last time I was 
there, I thoucht it was creepin’ in aneth 
the bank some fearsome like for what’s 
left o’ the auld hoose, an’ the suner it’s 
luikit efter maybe the better. Eh, Sir 
Gibbie, but ye sud merry the bonnie leddy, 
an’ tak her back till her ain hoose.” 

Gibbie gave a great sigh to think of the 
girl that loved the hill and the heather and 
the burns, shut up in the city, and ever 
Sunday going to the great church — wit 
which in Gibbie’s mind was associated no 
sound of glad tidings. To him Glashgar 
was full of God; the North church or 
Mr. Sclater’s church — well, he had tried 


hard, but had not succeeded in discovering 


temple-signs about either. 

The next day he sent fo the city for an 
architect; and within a week masons and 
quarrymen were at work, some on the hill 
blasting blue boulders and red granite, 
others roughly shaping the stones, and 
others laying the foundation of a huge 
facing and buttressing wall, which was to 
slope up from the bed of the Glashburn 
fifty feet to the foot of the castle, there to 
culminate in a narrow terrace with a para- 
pet. Others again were clearing away 
what of the ruins stuck to the old house, 
in order to leave it, as much as might be, 
in its original form. There was no space 
left for rebuilding, neither was there any 
between the two Gene for adding afresh. 
The channel of the second remained dry, 
the landslip continuing to choke it, and 
the stream to fall intothe Glashburn. But 
Gibbie would not consent that the burn 
Ginevra had loved should sing no more as 
she had heard it sing. Her chamber was 
gone, and could not be restored, but an- 
other chamber should be built for her, 
beneath whose window it should again 
run: when she was married to Fergus, 
and her father could not touch it, the place 
should be hers. More masons were gath- 
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ered, and foundations blasted in the steep 
rock that formed the other bank of the 
burn. The main point in the building was 
to be a room for Ginevra. He planned it 
himself — with a windowed turret project- 
ing from the wall, making a recess in the 
room, and overhanging the stream. The 
turret he carried a story higher than the 
wall, and in the wall placed a stair leading 
to its top, whence, over the roof of the 
ancient part of the house, might be seen 
the great Glashgar, and its streams coming 
down from heaven, and singing as they 
came. Then from the middle of the first 
stair in the old house, the wail, a yard and 
a half thick, having been cut through, a 
solid stone bridge, with a pointed arch, 
was to lead across the burn to a like land- 
ing in the new house —a close passage, 
with an oriel window on each side, looking 
up and down the stream, and a steep roof. 
And while these works were going on 
below, two masons, high on the mountain, 
were adding to the cottage a warm bed- 
room for Janet and Robert. 

The architect was an honest man, and 


kept Gibbie’s secret, so that, although he- 


was constantly about the place, nothing 
disturbed the general belief that Glash- 
ruach had been bought, and was being 
made habitable, by a certain magnate of 
the county adjoining. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE AULD HOOSE 0’ GALBRAITH. 


OnE cold afternoon in the end of Octo- 
ber, when Mistress Croale was shutting up 
her shop in the market, and a tumbler of 
something hot was haunting her imagina- 
tion, Gibbie came walking up the long 
gallery with the light hillstep which he 
never lost, and startled her with a hand on 
her shoulder, making signs that she must 
come with him. She made haste to lock 
her door, and they walked side by side to 
the Widdiehill. As they crossed the end 
of it she cast a look down Jink Lane, and 
thought of her altered condition with a 
sigh. Then the memory of the awful time 
amongst the sailors, in which poor Sambo’s 
frightful death was ever prominent, came 
back like a fog from hell. But so far gone 
were those times now, that, seeing their 
events more as they really were, she looked 
upon them with incredulous horror, as 
things in which she could hardly have had 
any part or lot. Then returned her wan- 
derings and homeless miseries, when often 
a haystack or a heap of straw in a shed 
was her only joy — whisky always ex- 
cepted. Last of all came the dread perils, 





the hairbreadth escapes of her too adven- 
turous voyage on the brander ; — and after 
all these things, here she was, walking in 
peace by the side of wee Sir Gibbie, a 
friend as strong now as he had always 
been true! She asked herself, or some 
power within asked her, whence came the 
troubles that had haunted her life. Why 
had she been marked out for such mis- 
fortunes? Her conscience answered — 
from her persistence in living by the sale 
of drink after she had_ begun to feel it 
was wrong. Thence it was that she had 
learned to drink, and that she was even 
now liable, if not to be found drunk in the 
streets, yet to go to bed drunk as any of 
her former customers. The cold crept 
into her bones; the air seemed full of blue 
points and clear edges of cold, that stung 
and cut her. She was a wretched, 2a low 
creature! What would her late aunt think 
to see her now! What if this cold in her 
bones were the cold of comingdeatn? To 
lie for ages in her coffin, with her mouth 
full of earth, longing for whisky! A verse 
from the end of the New Testament with 
“ nor drunkards” in it, came to her mind. 
She had always had faith, she said to her- 
self; but let them preach what they liked 
about salvation by faith, she knew there 
was nothing but hell for her if she were 
to die that night. There was Mistress 
Murkison looking -out of her shop-door ! 
She was respected as much as ever! 
Would Mistress Murkison be saved if she 
died that night? At least nobody would 
want her damned; whereas not a few, and 
Mr. Sclater in particular, would think it 
no fair play if Mistress Croale were not 
damned ! 

They turned into the close of the Auld 
Hoose o’ Galbraith. 

“ Wee Gibbie’s plottin’ to lead me to re- 
pentance!” she said to herself. ‘ “ He’s 
gaein’ to shaw me whaur his father dee’d, 
an’ whaur they leevit in sic meesery —a’ 
throw’ the drink I gae ’im, an’ the respecta- 
ble hoose I keepit to ’tice him till’t! He 
wad hae me persuaudit to lea’ aff the 
drink! Weel, I’m a heap better nor ance 
I was, an’ gie’t up I wull a’thegither — 
afore it comes to the last wi’ me.” 

By this time Gibbie was leading her up 
the dark stair. At the top, on a wide hall- 
like landing, he opened a door. She drew 
back with shy amaze. Her first thought 
was — “ That prood madam, the minister’s 
wife, ’ill be there!” Was affront lying in 
wait for her again? -She looked round 
angrily at her conductor. But his smile 
re-assured her, and she stepped in. 

It was almost a grand room, rich and 











sombre in color, old-fashioned in its some- 
what stately furniture. A glorious fire 
was blazing and candles were burning. 
The table was covered with a white cloth, 
and laid for two. Gibbie shut the door, 
placed a chair for Mistress Croale by the 
fire, seated himself, took out his tablets, 
wrote “ Will you be my housekeeper? I 
will give you one hundred pounds a year,” 
and handed them to her. 

“ Lord, Sir Gibbie!” she cried, jumping 
to her feet, “hae ye tint yer wuts? Hoo 
wad an auld wife like me luik in sic a place 
—an’ in sic duds as this? It wad gar 
Sawtan lauch, an’ that he can but seldom.” 

Gibbie rose, and taking her by the hand, 
led her to the door of an adjoining room. 
It was a bedroom, as grand as the room 
they had left, and if Mistress Croale was 
surprised before, she was astonished now. 
A fire ‘was burning here too, candles were 
alight on the dressing-table, a hot bath 
stood ready, on the bed lay a dress of rich 
black satin, with linen and everything 
down, or up, to collar, cuffs, mittens, cap, 
and shoes. All these things Gibbie had 
bought himself, using the knowledge he had 
gathered in shopping with Mrs. Sclater, 
and the advice of her dressmaker, whom 
he had taken into his confidence, and who 
had entered heartily into his plan. He 
made signs to Mistress Croale that every- 


thing there was at her service, and left. 


her. 

Like one in a dream she yielded to the 
rush of events, not too much bewildered to 
dress with care, and neither too old nor 
too wicked nor too ugly to find pleasure in 
it. She might have been a born lady just 
restored to the habits of her youth, to 
judge by her delight over the ivory brushes 
and tortoise-shell comb, and great mirror. 
In an hour or so she made her appearance 
—I can hardly say re-appeared, she was 
so altered. She entered the room neither 
blushing nor smiling, but wiping the tears 
from her eyes like a too blessed child. 
What Mrs. Sclater would have felt, I dare 
hardly think; for there was “the horrid 
woman ” arrayed as nearly after her fashion 
as Gibbie had been able to getherup! A 
very good “get-up” nevertheless it was, 
and satisfactory to both concerned. Mis- 
tress Croale went out a decent -looking 
poor body, and entered a not uncomely 
matron of the housekeeper class, rather 
agreeable to look upon, who had just stood 
a nerve-shaking but not unpleasant sur- 
prise, and was recovering. Gibbie was so 
satisfied with her appearance that, come of 
age as he was, and vagrant no more, he 
first danced round her several times with 
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a candle in his hand, much to the danger 
but nowise to the detriment of her finery, 
then set it down, and executed his old 
lavolta of delight, which, as always, he 
finished by standing on one leg. 

Then they sat down to a nice nonde- 
script meal, also of Gibbie’s own provid- 
ing. 

‘When their meal was ended, he went to 
a bureau, and brought thence a paper, 
plainly written to this effect : 

“T agree to do whatever Sir Gilbert 
Galbraith may require of me, so long as it 
shall not be against my conscience ; and 
consent that, if I taste whisky once, he 
shall send me away ienmnodinnety, without 
further reason given.” 

He handed it to Mistress Croale; she 
read, and instantly looked about for pen 
and ink: she dreaded seeming for a mo- 
ment to hesitate. He brought them to 
her, she signed, and they shook hands. 

He then conducted her all over the 
house — first to the rooms prepared for 
his study and bedroom, and next to the 
room in the garret, which he had left just 
as it was when his father died init. There 
he gave her a look by which he meant to 
say, “ See what whisky brings people to!” 
but which her conscience interpreted, ** See 
what you brought my father to!” Next, 
on the floor between, he showed her a 
number of bedrooms, all newly repaired 
and fresh-painted, — with double windows, 
the inside ones filled with frosted glass. 
These rooms, he gave her to understand, 
he wished her to furnish, getting as many 
things as she could from Mistress Mur- 
kison. Going back then to the sitting-room, 
he proceeded to explain his plans, telling 
her he had furnished the house that he 
might not any longer be himself such a 
stranger as to have no place to take a stran- 
gerto. Then he got a Bible there was in 
the room, and showed her those words in 
the book of Exodus — “ Also, thou shalt 
not oppress a stranger; for ye know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt; ” and while she 
thought again of her wanderings through 
the country, and her nights in the open 
air, made her understand that whomsoever 
he should at any time bring home she was 
to treat as his guest. She might get a ser- 
vant to wait upon herself, he said, but she 
must herself help him to wait upon his 
guests, in the name of the Son of Man. 

She expressed hearty acquiescence, but 
would not hear of a servant: the more 
work the better for her! she said. She 
would to-morrow arrange for giving up her 
shop and disposing of her stock and the 
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furniture in her garret. But Gibbie re- 
quested the keys of both those places. 
Next, he insisted that she should never 
utter a word as to the use he intended 
making of his house; if the thing came 
out, it would ruin his plans, and he must 
give them up altogether — and thereupon 
he took her to the ground floor and showed 
her a door in communication with a poor 
little house behind, by which he intended 
to introduce and dismiss his guests, that 
they should not know where they had spent 
the night. Then he made her read to him 
the hundredth and seventh Psalm; after 
which he left her, saying he would come 
to the house as soon as the session began, 
which would be in a week; until then he 
should be at Mr. Sclater’s. 

Left alone in the great house —like one 
with whom the most beneficent of fairies 
had been busy, the first thing Mistress 
Croale did was to go and have a good look 
at herself —from head to foot—in the 
same mirror that had enlightened Donal as 
to his outermost man. Very different was 
the re-reflection it caused in Mistress 
Croale: she was satisfied with everything 
she saw there, except her complexion, and 
that she resolved should improve. She 
was almost painfully happy. Out there 
was the Widdiehill, dark and dismal and 
cold, through which she had come, sad and 
shivering and haunted with miserable 
thoughts, into warmth and splendor and 
luxury and bliss! Wee Sir Gibbie had 
made a lady of her! If only poor Sir 
George were alive to see and share ! — 
There was but one thing wanted to make 
it Paradise indeed —a good tumbler of 
toddy by the fire before she went to bed! 

Then first she thought of the vow she 
had made as she signed the paper, and 
shuddered — not at the thought of break- 
ing it, but at the thought of having to keep 
it, and no help. — No help! it was the easi- 
est thing in the world to get a bottle of 
whisky. She had but to run to Jink Lane 
at the farthest, to her own old house, 
which, for all Mr. Sclater, was a whisky 
shop yet! She had emptied her till, and 
had money in her pocket. Who was there 
to tell? She would not have a chance 
when Sir Gibbie came home to her. She 
must make use of what time was left her. 
She was safe now from going too far, be- 
cause she must give it up; and why not 
then have one farewell night of pleasure, 
to bid a last good-bye to her old friend 
Whisky ?— what should she have done 
without him, lying in the cold wind bya 
dykeside, or going down the Daur likea 





shot on her brander ? — Thus the tempting 
passion ; thus, for aught I know, a tempt- 
ing devil at the ear of her mind as well. — 
But with that came the face of Gibbie; 
she thought how troubled that face would 
look if she failed him. What a lost, irre- 
deemable wretch was she about to make 
of herself after all he had done for her! 
No! if whisky was heaven, and the want 
of it was hell, she would not doit! She 
ran to the door, locked it, brought away 
the key, and laid it under the Bible from 
which she had been reading to Sir Gibbie. 
Perhaps she might have done better than 
betake herself again to her finery, but it 
did help her through the rest of the even- 
ing, and she went to her grand bed not 
only sober, but undefiled of the enemy. 
When Gibbie came to her a week after, he 
came to a true woman, one who had kept 
faith with him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LAIRD AND THE PREACHER. 


SINCE he came to town, Gibbie had 
seen Ginevra but once — that was in the 
North church. She looked so sad and 
white that his heart was very heavy for 
her. Could it be that she repented ?— She 
must have done it to please her father ! 
If she would marry Donal, he wouid en- 
gage to give her Glashruach. She should 
have Glashruach all the same whatever 
she did, only it might influence her father. 
He paced up and down before the cottage 
once for a whole night, but no good came 
of that. He paced before it from dusk to 
bedtime again and again, in the poor hope 
of a chance of speaking to Ginevra, but 
he never saw even her shadow on the 
white blind. He went up tothe door once, 
but in the dread of displeasing her lost his 
courage, and paced the street the whole 
morning instead, but saw no one come out. 

Fergus had gradually become essential 
to the small remaining happiness of which 
the laird was capable. He had gained his 
favor chiefly through the respect and kindly 
attention he showed him. The young 
preacher knew little of the laird’s career, 
and looked upon him as an unfortunate 
man, towards whom loyalty now required 
even a greater show of respect than while 
he owned his father’s farm. The impulse 
transmitted to him from the devotion of 
ancestors to the patriarchal head of the 
clan, had found blind vent in the direction 
of the mere feudal superior, and both the 
impulse and its object remained. He felt 
honored, even now that he had reached 
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the goal of his lofty desires and was a pop- 
ular preacher, in being permitted to play 
backgammon with the great man, or to 
carve a chicken, when the now trembling 
hands, enfeebled far more through anxiety 
and disappointment than from age, found 
themselves unequal to the task: the laird 
had begun to tell long stories, and drank 
twice as much as he did a year ago; he 
was sinking in more ways than one. 
Fergus at length summoned courage to 
ask him if he might Jay his addresses to 
Miss Galbraith. The old man started, 
cast on him a withering look, murmured 
“The heiress of Glashruach!” remem- 
bered, threw himself back in his chair, and 
closed his eyes. Fergus, on the other side 
of the table, sat erect, a dice-box in his 
hand, waiting a reply. The father reflect- 
ed that if he declined what he could not 
call an honor, he must lose what was un- 
questionably a comfort: how was he to 
pass a// the evenings of the week without 
the preacher? On the other hand, if he 
accepted him, he might leave the misera- 
ble cottage, and go to the manse: from a 
‘moral point of view —that was, from the 
point of other people’s judgment of him — 
it would be of consequence to have a cler- 
yman for a son-in-law. Slowly he raised 
fimself in his chair, opened his unsteady 
eyes, which rolled and pitched like boats 
on a choppy sea, and said solemnly, 
“ You have my permission, Mr. Duff.” 
The young preacher hastened to find 
Ginevra, but only to meet a refusal, gentle 
and sorrowful. He pleaded for permission 
to repeat his request after an interval, but 
she distinctly refused. She did not, how- 
ever, succeed in making a man with such 
a large opinion of himself hopeless. Dis- 
appointed and annoyed he was, but he 
sought and fancied he found reasons for 
her decision which were not unfavorable 
to himself, and continued to visit her father 
as before, saying to him he had not quite 
succeeded in drawing from hera favorable 
answer, but hoped to prevail. He nowise 
‘ acted the despairing lover, but made 
grander sermons than ever, and, as he 
came to feel at home in his pulpit, de- 
livered them with growing force. But de- 
lay wrought desire in the laird; and at 
length, one evening, having by cross ques- 
tioning satisfied himself that Fergus made 
no progress, he rose, and going to his desk, 
handed him Donal’s verses. Fergus read 
them, and remarked he had read better, 
but the first stanza had a slight flavor of 
Shelley. 
“I don’t care a straw about their merit 
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or demerit,” said Mr. Galbraith; “ poetry 
is nothing but spoilt prose. What I want 
to know is, whether they do not suggest a 
reason for your want of success with Jen- 
ny. Do you know the writing?” 

“T cannot say I do. But I think it is 
very likely that of Donal Grant; he sets 
up for the Burns of Daurside.” 

“Tnsolent scoundrel!” cried the laird, 
bringing down his fist on the table, and 
fluttering the wineglasses. “Next to 
superstition I hate romance —with my 
whole heart I do!” And something like 
a flash of cold moonlight on wintred water 
gleamed over, rather than shot from, his 
poor focusless eyes. 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Fergus, “ if I 
am to understand these lines ——” 

“Yes! if you are to understand where 
there is no sense whatever !” 

“TI think I understand them —if you 
will excuse me for venturing to say so; 
and what I read in them is, that, whoever 
the writer may be, the lady, whoever she 
may be, had refused him.” 

“You cannot believe that the wretch had 
the impudence to make my daughter — the 
heiress of—at least———- What! make 
my daughter an offer! She would at once 
have acquainted me with the fact, that he 
might receive suitable chastisement. Let 
me look at the stuff again.” 

“It is quite possible,” said Fergus, “it 
may be only a poem some friend has 
copied for her from a newspaper.” 

While he spoke, the laird was reading 
the lines, and persuading himself he under- 
stood them. With sudden resolve, the 
paper held torch-like in front of him, he 
strode into the next room, where Ginevra 
sat. 

“ Do you tell me,” he said fiercely, “ that 
you have so far forgotten all dignity and 
propriety as to give a dirty cow-boy the 
encouragement to make you an offer of 
marriage? The very notion sets my blood 
boiling. You will make me aze you, you 
— you — unworthy creature!” 

Ginevra had turned white, but looking 
him straight in the face, she answered, 

“If that is a letter for me, you know I 
have not read it.” 

“There! see for 
He uttered the wor 
expressible. 

She took the verses from his hand and 
read them. Even with her father stand- 
ing there, watching her like an inquisitor, 
she could not help the tears coming in her 
eyes as she read. 

“There is no such thing here, papa,” 


ourself. — Poetry!” 
with contempt in- 
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she said. “They are only verses —bid- 
ding me good-bye.” 

“And what right has any such fellow to 
bid my daughter good-bye? Explain that 
to me, if you please. Of course I have 
been for many years aware of your love of 
low company, but I had hoped as you grew 
older you would learn manners: modesty 
would have been too much to look for.— 
If you had nothing to be ashamed ‘of, why 
did you not tell me of the unpleasant 
affair? Is not your father your best 
friend?” 

“Why should I make both him and you 
uncomfortable, papa — when there was not 
going to be anything more of it?” 

“Why then do you go hankering after 
him still, and refusing Mr. Duff? It is 
true he is not exactly a gentleman by birth, 
but he is such by education, by manners, 
by position, by influence.” 

“Papa, I have already told Mr. Duff, 
as plainly as I could without being rude, 
that I would never let him talk to me so. 
What lady would refuse Donal Grant and 
listen to him!” 

“ You are a bold, insolent hussey ! ” cried 
her father in fresh rage, and leaving the 
room, rejoined Fergus. 

They sat silent both for a while —then 
the preacher spoke. 

“ Other communications may have since 
— her from the same quarter,” he 
Said. 

“ That is impossible,” rejoined the laird. 

“JT don’t know that,” insisted Fergus. 
“There is a foolish —a half-silly compan- 
ion of his about the town. They call him 
Sir Gibbie Galbraith.” 

“ Jenny knows no such 

“Indeed she does. I 
together.” 

“Oh! you mean the lad the minister 
adopted! the urchin he took off the 
streets — Sir Gibbie Galbraith!” he re- 
peated sneeringly, but as one reflecting. 
“—-I do vaguely recall a slanderous ru- 
mor in which a certain female connection 
of the family was hinted at.— Yes! 
that’s where the nickname comes from. — 
And you think she keeps upa communica- 
tion with the clown through him?” 

“‘T don’t say that, sir. I merely think it 
possible she may see this Gibbie occasion- 
ally; and I know he worships the cow-boy : 
itis a positive feature of his foolishness, 
and I wish it were the worst.” 

Therewith he told what he heard from 
Miss Kimble and what he had seen for 
himself on the night when he watched Gib- 
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“Her very blood must be tainted ! ” said 
her father to himself, but added, “— {from 
her mother’s side ;” and his attacks upon 
her after this were atleast diurnal. It was 
a relief to his feeling of having wronged 
her, to abuse her with justice. For a 
while she tried hard to convince him now 
that that notion of her conduct, or of Gib- 
bie’s or Donal’s, was mistaken: he would 
listen to nothing she said, continually in- 
sisting that the only amends for her past 
was to marry according to his wishes; to 
give up superstition, and poetry, and cow- 
boys, and dumb rascals, and settle down 
into a respectable matron, a comfort to the 
gray hairs she was now bringing with sor- 
row to the grave. Then Ginevra became 
absolutely silent; he had taught her that 
any reply was but a new start for his objur- 
— a knife wherewith to puncture a 

resh gall-bladder of abuse. He stormed 

at her for her sullenness, but she persisted 
in her silence, sorely distressed to find how 
dead her heart seemed growing under his 
treatment of her: what would at one time 
have made her utterly miserable, now 
passed over her as one of the billows of a 
trouble that had to be borne, as one of the 
throbs of a headache, drawing from her 
scarcely a sigh. She did not understand 
that, her heaven being dark, she could see 
no individual cloud against it; that, her 
emotional nature untuned, discord itself 
had ceased to jar. 





From The Spectator. 
ETNA, 


Vesuvius is a fashionable volcano, 
People went “to see the eruption” this 
winter, just as they went “to see the Ex- 
hibition ” last summer; and yet, if bigness 
be anything, and it surely ought to be in a 
mountain, Etna has far greater claims than 
Vesuvius, which might be hidden away in 
the Val del Bove, that sterile valley which 
forms only a portion of the eastern side of 
the vast volcano, and is itself bounded on 
three sides by vertical precipices, between 
three and fourthousand feet high. Per- 
haps its quiescence is against it, as the 
first duty of a volcano is surely to be erup- 
tive, and Etna has been as dull and silent 
as a theatre by daylight since 1874, the 
most recent occasion on which, with a 
mighty roaring and great shocks of earth- 
quake, “that dragon-thing (Typhon) made 
issue from beneath the terrible, fiery 
flood.” Much visited by scientific per- 
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sonages, rarely by travellers for pleasure 
only, with a history of twenty-four hundred 
years, the “ Mongibello” of formal Sicilian 
appellation, “ I] Monte,” as it is proudly, 
yet familiarly, called in the peninsula, had 
not even one English book wholly written 
in its honor—though many writers de- 
scribe it in Italian tours — until now, when 
Mr. Rodwell takes up, in the home of the 
old myths, that theme of the great ancients, 
seriously descriptive or gloriously poetic, 
the one-eyed giant Polyphemus, who was 
Etna itself, with its one great crater, and 
the Cyclops, its numerous minor cones. 
To get a notion of the size of the most 
famous of volcanoes, as it rises solitary in 
grandeur, with the great sweep of the 
Alcantara and Simeto valleys between it 
and the mountain ranges of the Sicilian 
coast on either side, the unscientific mind, 
to which measurement is meaningless, will 
resort to the aid of Professor Jukes, who 
tells us, “‘ If we were to put Snowdon, the 
highest mountain in Wales, on the top of 
Ben Nevis, the highest in Scotland, and 
Carrantuohill, the highest in Ireland, on 
the summit of both, we should make a 
mountain but a very little higher than 
Etna; and we should require to heap up a 
great number of other mountains round 
the flanks of our new one, in order to build 
a gentle, sloping pile, which should equal 
Etna in bulk.” Its majestic height is, 
however, less imposing to the imagination 
than its vast extent, for “Il Monte” has 
an area of four hundred and sixty-two 
square miles, “rather larger than that of 
Bedfordshire,” and a population more than 
double that of the English county. Two 
cities, Catania and Aci Reale, and sixty- 
two small towns, cluster upon the slopes 
of the awful mountain, whose entrails are 
fire, and whose breath is flame and light- 
ning. Nine miles beneath the crater, 
which is one thousand feet in depth, three 
miles in width (it was rent anew into great 
fissures by the last eruption), the habitable 
zone commences, and is tenanted by three 
hundred thousand souls. Only the Val 
del Bove, commencing two miles from the 
summit, where Sir Charles Lyell believes 
there formerly existed a centre of perma- 
nent eruption, is altogether sterile now; 
the other sides of the mountain are clothed 
with trees at the same level. And such 
trees! Fourteen separate forests form the 
Regione Selvosa, and they abound with 
the oak, beech, pine, and poplar, with the 
chestnut, the ilex, and the cork-tree. Mari- 
posa and Calaveras cannot beat the “ Cas- 
tagna di Cento Cavalli,” in the forest of 








Carpinetto, on the east side of the moun- 
tain, in whose trunk, through which the 
public road now passes, a queen of Arra- 
gon once took shelter, with a suite of one 
hundred horsemen. The Regione Colti- 
vata, whose soil consists of decomposed 
lava, is lavishly fruitful; of the three 
regions, of which the Deserta has the 
most powerful charm for the imagination, 
Brydone - “Besides the corn, the 
wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, and deli- 
cious fruits of its lower region; the beauti- 
ful forests, the flocks, the game, the tar, 
the cork, the honey of its second; the 
snow and ice of its third, — it affords from 
its caverns a variety of minerals and other 
productions, cinnabar, mercury, sulphur, 
alum, nitre, and vitriol; so that this won- 
derful mountain, at the same time, pro- 
duces every necessary and every luxury 
of life.” 

The story of the ascent of the mountain, 
from whose summit Plato, in his serene 
and thoughtful time, and Mr. Gladstone, 
in our troublous days, have, among many 
great men, in great wonder, watched the 
sunrise, has a strong fascination, because 
of its wide contrast, its stern exaction of 
strength and endurance, and its supreme, 
awe-inspiring reward, — the realization of 
that which inspired the ancients and the 
poets of the Middle Ages. From the 
banana and the orange groves, from the 
vineyards and the palms, through the seven 
botanical regions into which the botanists 
have divided the realm protected of Per- 
sephone — because “amid the billowy 
cornfields of her mother, Demeter, and 
the meadow-flowers she loved in girlhood, 
are ever found sulphurous ravines, and 
chasms breathing vapor from the pit of 
Hades ”—to the snow-capped crust that 
spreads for ten square miles between the 
awful depth of unquenchable fire, and the 
blue heaven that suddenly seems to be 
brought near, the traveller mounts, with 
an ever-increasing sense of the vastness 
beyond and around him. When twelve 
miles of the ascent from Catania have 
been accomplished, the summit looks as 
far off as ever. When Mr. Rodwell made 
the ascent, in August, 1877, no rain had 
fallen in Sicily for three months, and along 
the eastern sea-base of the mountain the 
mean temperature was 82° Fahr. His 
starting-point was Catania; his first halt at 
Nicolosi, a little town, consisting of one 
long street, bordered by one-storied cot- 
tages of lava. Nicolosi has more than 
once been shaken to the ground by earth- 
quakes. From thence begins the journey, 
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on mule-back, by no defined path, over a 
vast tract covered with lava and ashes, 
with here and there patches of broom. 
The mules know all about it, and wise 
travellers trust them as they deserve. 


‘While his mule bore him unguided up the 


steep slope of the trackless waste, Mr. 
Rodwell wrote his notes, and at the time 
of the setting sun used his pocket spectro- 
scope. Around the district of lava and 
ashes lie forests of small trees, and at a 
height of four thousand two hundred and 
sixteen feet is the Casa del Bosco, where 
men in charge of the woods live, and 
whence the start for quite the upper 
regions of the mountain — where cold sur- 
passing that of the higher Alps has to be 
encountered —is made. There, Mr. Rod- 
well records, “the air was so extraordina- 
rily still, that the flame of a candle placed 
near the open door of the house did not 
flicker.” At sixty-three hundred feet, the 
Regione Deserta is entered; lifelessness 
is all around; silence broods over the 
waste of black sand, ashes, and lava; ants 
are the only living creatures in the crater 
region. A little lower down, Spallanzani 
found jays, thrushes, ravens, kites, and a 
few partridges. There was no moon on 
the night on which Mr. Rodwell made the 
ascent; butas the desolation deepened, and 
the earth became more arid, and more void 
and mute, the heavens took up the won- 
drous tale. “The stars,” he says, “shone 
with extraordinary brilliancy, and sparkled 
like particles of white-hot steel. I had 
never before seen the heavens studded with 
such myriads of stars. The Milky Way 
shone like a path of fire, and meteors 
flashed across the sky in such numbers that 
I soon gave up any attempt to count them. 
The vault of heaven seemed to be much 
nearer than when seen from the earth, and 
more flat, as if only a short distance above 
our heads, and some of the brighter stars 
— to be hanging down from the 
s 7? 

A hundred years ago, Brydone, behold- 
ing this same wondrous spectacle of “ aw- 
ful majesty and splendor,” records how he 
and his companion were “ more struck with 
veneration than below;” how they ex- 
claimed together, “ What a glorious situa- 
tion for an observatory! had Empedocles 
had the eyes of Galileo, what discoveries 
must he not have made!” and how they 
regretted that Jupiter was not visible, as 
he was persuaded they might have discov- 
ered some of his satellites with the naked 
eye, or at least with a small glass which he 
had in his pocket. There is every proba- 





bility that next year will see an observa- 
tory at the Casa Inglese, a small lava- 
house near the base of the cone of the 
great crater, built by the English officers 
stationed in Sicily in 1811. 

At 1.30 A.M., with the temperature at 
4° Fahr., Mr. Rodwell reached the wel- 
come shelter of the Casa Inglese, and 
rested there until 3 A.M., when, the brighter 
stars having disappeared, he started for 
the summit of the great crater, twelve hun- 
dred feet above him, in order to witness 
what Brydone calls “the most wonderful 
and most sublime sight in nature.” There 
was no strong wind, the traveller did not 
suffer from the sickness of which travel- 
lers constantly complain in the rarefied air 
of the summit. He reached the highest 
point at 4.40, and cautiously choosing a_ 
coolish place among the cinders, sat down 
on the ground, whence steam and sulphur- 
ous acid gas were issuing, to wait for the 
sunrise: “Above the place where the 
sun would presently appear there was a 
brilliant red, shading off in the direction of 
the zenith to orange and yellow; this was 
succeeded by pale green, then a long 
stretch of pale blue, darker blue, dark grey, 
ending opposite the rising sun with black. 
This effect:was quite distinct; it lasted 
some minutes, and it was very remarkable. 
This was succeeded by the usual rayed ap- 
pearance, and at ten minutes to five the 
upper limb of the sun was seen over the 
mountains of Calabria.” So simply does 
Mr. Rodwell record the guerdon of his 
toil, for as he says truly, no one would 
have the hardihood to attempt to describe 
the impressions which are made upon the 
mind while the eyes are beholding the sun- 
rise from the summit of Etna. How 
greatly the isolation of the awful mountain 
adds to the incommunicable effect Brydone 
implies, when he dwells upon “the im- 
mense elevation from the surface of the 
earth, drawn, as it were, to a single point, 
without any neighboring mountains for the 
senses and imagination to rest upon and 
recover from their astonishment, in their 
way down to the world.” It must be a 
wonderful experience to turn from such a 
contemplation to gaze into the vast, pre- 
cipitous abyss of the great crater, even 
when it is quiet, as on this occasion. In 
1838, when Mr. Gladstone made the ascent, 
the fire-forces were in activity, and he wit- 
nessed a “slight” eruption, involving such 
trifles as lava-masses two hundred pounds 
in weight being thrown a distance of a 
mile and a half, and a black column of 
ashes being shot from time to time out of 
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the uttermost depths of the crater far 
above its edge. 

The minor craters look small in com- 
parison with the great mass of the moun- 
tain, but in reality some of them are of 
great size —as, for instance, the double 
mountain, called “ Monti Rossi,” from the 
red cinders that compose it—and are 
richly covered with vegetation. Seventy- 
eight eruptions are recorded since Etna 
has had a history, the earliest in the time 
of Pythagoras, the most recent in 1874; 
of these Mr. Rodwell remarks that not 
more than nineteen have been of extreme 
violence, while the majority have been of 
a slight and comparatively harmless char- 
acter. The ancient, immortal, one-eyed 

iant keeps up the character of the race 
or good-nature. 





From The Athenzum. 
A DIARY OF MILTON’S AGE. 


AmonG the Additional Manuscripts in 
the British Museum I have lately come 
across an interesting and, in some respects, 
animportant volume. It isa very tiny little 
book, only measuring five and a half inches 
in height by three inches in breadth, and 
numbered on the back 23,146. It is de- 
scribed as the Autograph Diary of the Rev. 


Thomas Dugard, Incumbent of Hartle- 


bury, co. Worcester, and the entries extend 
over a period of exactly ten years, from the 
25th of March, 1632, to the 24th of March, 
1641-2. The handwriting is very cramped, 
and the memoranda are all in Latin, and 
many of the words are contracted. It is 
consequently a difficult work to make out 
the sense in every instance, and very try- 
ing to the eyesight. Small portions of it 
are in cipher. The two circumstances 
which give to it its greatest value are its 
connection with the life of John Milton, 
and its connection with the history of the 
“ Eikon Basilike.” The entries begin with 
the writer’s career at Cambridge in March, 
1632, at which university he was a contem- 
porary for a brief period of Milton, who 
left college in July, 1632, and as Dugard 
gives us a very’full account of his own 
studies, the names of the books he read 
every day, and the daily routine of his col- 
lege life, we gain even a clearer and better 
idea of the poet’s academical studies than 
Prof. Masson has given us from the earlier 
diary of Sir Symonds Dewes. But more 
than this. Dugard tells us that one of his 
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own intimate companions was Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, who we 
know from other sources was Milton’s 
dearest college friend, and on whose un- 
timely death, in 1637, he composed his 
most exquisite elegy of “ Lycidas.” Du- 
gard pays King a farewell visit on the lat- 
ter’s leaving Cambridge, and at a later part 
of his diary peruses the verses written to 
his memory. Visits to Hobson, the Cam- 
bridge carrier (not the subject of Milton’s 
well-known epitaph, but his successor in 
the business), occur more than once. He 
reads, among a host of miscellaneous 
books, Greene’s “ Groat’s Worth of Wit,” 
that work so often quoted for its early con- 
temporary notice of Shakespeare. On leav- 
ing college he seems to have become head 
master of Warwick Grammar School and 
domestic chaplain to the famous Parlia- 
mentarian general, Lord Brooke, who was 
afterwards killed at the siege of Lichfield, 
and of whom Milton speaks so highly in 
his “ Areopagitica.” 

But the most curious fact in connection 
with the diary is its elucidation of an ob- 
scure point in the literary history of the 
“Eikon Basilike.” Thomas Dugard was 
the younger brother of William Dugard, 
head master of St. Paul’s Gramma rSchool, 
who in 1649 lost his post for printing* the 
“Eikon.” Now at the foot of the frontis- 
piece of that book are the initials “G. D.,” 
which are said by the opponents of Charles 
I.’s title to the authorship to stand for 
G[auden] wer. or G[auden] D[ean 
of Bocking}]. Dr. Wordsworth, however, 
in 1824, pointed out that these initials evi- 
dently mean G[ulielmus] D[ugard], the 
printer, and this suggestion is proved be- 
yond all possibility of doubt by his brother’s 
diary. Thornas Dugard uses throughout 
his memoranda, but especially in the ped- 
igree of his family at the end, a very 
peculiar and striking capital D, so quaint 
that one would hardly take it for a capital 
D at first sight. Now, in the earliest edi- 
tion of the “ Eikon” printed by William 
Dugard (a copy of which is in the hands 
of the Rev. Thomas Ford Fenn, head 
master of Trent College, near Notting- 
ham) this very letter is printed at the foot 
of the frontispiece, and was evidently used 
to show who was so intended by these ini- 
tials “G. D.” I cannot help thinking that 
a careful perusal and a consequent edition 
of this diary by the Camden Society would 
form a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the most interesting period of the great 
civil war. EDWARD Scott. 











